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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Mammon and Mars: the Old Firm 


FTER a campaign of nearly two years directed by 

the League of Nations on those strongholds of Mars 

—the world’s armaments—the assailants had to de- 
clare on June 29th what was even too literally an armistice. 
Mars had not lost a single man or ship or gun: rather, he 
had grown stronger during the contest, both in material and 
in spirit; whilst the nations were thoroughly disheartened 
by having striven, long and hard, to remove an intolerable 
burden, only to find it more firmly fixed on their shoulders 
than ever. And then, the Disarmaments Conference having 
been prorogued, they braced their enfeebled energies to 
assail another entrenched foe, the god named Mammon, 
convinced that on his defeat, in the World Economic Con- 
ference, were based the last hopes of mankind. This cam- 
paign was shorter and even more ineffective than that against 
Mars. Mammon found the Allies divided, speedily made 
them mutually hostile, and so remained victorious on the 
field, arrayed as before in his redoubtable panoply of 
economic nationalism. The World Economic Conference 
stands adjourned, until the world learns some of the root 
facts of economics and some little measure of common sense, 
and again, the nations, with what heart they may but hav- 
ing no tolerable alternative, are about to resume their war 
against war, shutting their eyes, as always, firmly to the fact 
that Mars is only Mammon in another guise, so closely are 
their interests combined, and that, until the profit-motive in 
_ the making of war is abolished, the unconscionable greed of 
- man will keep war always going. The fighting in South 
America and in the Far East has proved a real godsend to 
the big armament firms, whose interests were being threat- 
ened by the efforts to establish peace, and now the outbreak 
_ of militarism in Germany comes opportunely to increase and 
confirm their contentment. It is noticeable that our Press— 
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even papers that are not normally jingoistic—is beginning 
to despair of disarmament, saying that, of course, nothing 
much can now be expected from the Conference—a certain 
limitation perhaps of forces and, after an interval, the ban- 
ning of some of the more offensive weapons—and is thus 
playing into the hands of those whose livelihood lies in war. 
That is not the spirit in which the inveterate fear and folly 
and cupidity of the nations is to be overcome. That is not 
the spirit which the war-mongers themselves display in their 
unflagging efforts to retard the possibility of world-harmony, 
and to create occasions of discord. They don’t anticipate 
defeat. 


The manufacturers of both aeroplanes and engines 
may hope for an increased turnover and profits a year 
or so hence, when the Disarmament Conference has 
faded out, and the programme of expansion is allowed 
to proceed. (The Aeroplane, March 15, 1933-) 


Thus Mammon cries to Mars, deep unto deep! It would, in- 
deed, be hard to say which touches the lowest profundity of 
moral unconcern. 


War-mongers by Inadvertence 


ITH those who work openly or secretly for the expan- 

sion of the munitions-traffic—and enough has been 
brought to light of their equivocal methods‘ to make finan- 
cial support of them a grave responsibility—may be ranked 
those who, in the interests of a short-sighted nationalism 
or for less worthy motives, are constantly jeering at the 
feebleness or inadequacy of the various efforts being made 
to exorcize the spectre of war. Nothing but the conviction 
that the League of Nations is the only hope for the survival 
of civilization has enabled it to withstand, not only its inner 
weakness, due to the double-dealing or half-heartedness of 
its members, but the incessant and venomous attacks made 
upon it by pseudo-patriots and irresponsible journalists. The 
mental obtuseness that prevents many people from seeing 
the logical conclusions arising from admitted premises must 
be due to the influence of some irrational impulse—pride, 
fear, greed—upon their intelligence. For it is admitted that 
another ‘‘Great War’’ would affect civilization even more 
seriously than the last, yet efforts towards goodwill amongst 


1 See ‘The Scandal of War,’’ Tug Montn, April, 1933, p. 339—40- 
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nations are constantly obstructed and policies are constantly 
advocated which must lead in the end to war. Union is not 
only strength but safety. Since no nation can stand alone, 
since there is not enough community of interest even in the 
particularly vulnerable British Commonwealth to bring 
about a combined and uniform economic policy, the various 
States inevitably come together in different groups or 
ententes, the better to further their own views. Nothing can 
prevent these partial alliances from forming a so-called ‘‘Bal- 
ance of Power,’’ precariously maintained by competitive 
armaments, except the development of the principle into one 
universal Alliance or League of Nations, the common bond 
of which is the common need and desire of world peace and 
security. Yet, while particular alliances as a means of 
strength and protection are advocated, in spite of the fact 
that they tend to foster armaments and to increase insecurity, 
many people find it hard to recognize that the extension of 
the plan to embrace all States, thus providing the maximum 
of safety with the minimum of armed strength, is simply a 
natural and beneficial advance on the old system. 


Security through Arms a Fallacy 

NE would think that the fallacy, so untenable in logic, 

of basing permanent peace in the modern world on 
such a shifting foundation as preponderance in arms, would 
by this time have been finally exploded by experience. Yet 
a French marshal showed no sense of having learned 
anything by the War when he said, on August 22nd, “‘The 
only way to have peace is to be the stronger party and 
to show our strength,’’ for every nation that can has as much 
right as France has to procure peace by being stronger than 
others, and so arises immediately that armaments-race be- 
tween the Great Powers which has led, and will always lead, 
to war, and is meanwhile such a waste of material resources. 
For it is generally forgotten that being strong for defence, 
which was presumably in the marshal’s mind, means being 
strong for offence as well. Even frontier fortresses may pro- 
vide formidable bases for attack. Ignoring this truth, an 
English admiral on his part advocated (Times, August 31st) 
a combination of the fleets of the Commonwealth and the 
United States, set free from the restrictions of the Washing- 
ton and London treaties, saying truly enough : 


The combined sea power of these two nations is so 
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great and paramount that they could forbid the use of 
the sea to any European Power who may in the future 
attack her neighbour in defiance of the agreed terms of 
the League of Nations, thereby cutting off the main 
source of war material from that Power. This most for- 
midable deterrent would, of course, not entail the 
employment of any additional or abnormal naval or 
military force whatever, and would constitute a far more 
effectual and substantial guarantee for the durable peace 
of: Europe than the Treaties of Washington and London 
can pretend to provide. 


The admiral has in view only the preservation of peace in 
Europe, but he does not realize that the power to wield such 
a force would enable the English-speaking States to dictate 
European policy in other respects as well, and that the 
League members would naturally prefer, for League pur- 
poses, a combined use of their own naval forces. Such pro- 
posals as these make no allowance for national self-respect. 
A great Power could, without loss of credit, unite with all the 
rest for a common object, but would lose influence and pres- 
tige by allowing itself to depend on others for its attainment. 
The worst possible policy for peace would be to commit to 
one section of the Powers—the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon’”’ or another,— 
the exclusive task of enforcing it. 


Japan, Guilty but Unrepentant 


N the same way, apologists for Japan’s conduct towards 

China are condoning a course of action, which, if imitated 
on any large scale, would destroy the League, our only bul- 
wark, if a weak one, against war. Japan has occupied by 
armed force four provinces of China, in pursuit of objects 
which, in so far as they were lawful, could have been gained 
by League intervention or through the World Court. By a 
unanimous decision of the League Assembly, on February 
24th, following the Lytton Report of October 2, 1932, she 
was declared the aggressor in the dispute, whilst at the same 
time full recognition was paid to her grievances. She had 
violated at least three international Pacts and rejected every 
offer of the Powers to guarantee her rights. Rather than 
listen. to reason, she insisted on being sole arbiter in her own 
cause and, under the domination of a war-faction that rose to 
power through assassination, she has now withdrawn from 
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the League and told its other Members, equivalently, to do 
their worst. They, alas! have done nothing, although defi- 
nite and drastic action is suggested in the Covenant. Nay, 
more, they have continued to supply Japan with more and 
more munitions, so that she could defy them with greater 
impunity. There was not even a suggestion of a political 
and economic boycott, such as the Covenant provides for, 
perhaps because the United States is not a member of the 
League, but more probably, because of the enormous finan- 
cial interests involved. Once more Mammon has come to 
the aid of Mars. Japan has snapped her fingers at the 
League with no ill result to herself, thus furnishing its 
enemies with proof of its weakness, and encouraging others 
to do the like. Those who encourage Japan are lending a 
hand in this reckless course. 


The American Naval Increase 


HE repercussions of President Roosevelt’s ‘‘New 

Deal”’ in industry were bound to be many and various. 
We have seen that it was one main cause of the abrupt and 
inglorious end of the World Economic Conference. Now, 
we suspect that it may impede, indirectly, the success of the 
Conference on Disarmament. In his ‘‘Message to the 
Nations’’ of May 16th, the President pleaded, if not for the 
one-third reduction suggested by his predecessor, at least for 
a substantial diminution of offensive weapons, and the total 
elimination of some. And now, just when his Ambassador 
has arrived to ginger up the dilatory diplomatists at Geneva 
to take some immediate and definite step forward, and when, 
on the day he started (August gist), the States War Office 
suspended a modernization-proposal, affecting the Army and 
Air-force and involving some 13 to 15 million pounds of ex- 
penditure, ‘‘in order to see what happens at Geneva’’; just 
at this psychological moment he gives in to the ‘““Big Navy”’ 
group and starts, for no ostensible reason, a huge naval 
building programme to cost some 50 million pounds. Cer- 
tainly, the programme is within the limits of the Washington 
Agreement, just as the recent Japanese proposal to spend an 
additional 31 million pounds on warships is authorized by 
the Treaty of London, but why this enormous outlay just 
now, when the Disarmament Conference is about to re-open ? 
We suggest that the exigencies of his National Recovery 
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drive have forced Mr. Roosevelt to this extraordinary de- 
cision against his own desires. The great Iron and Steel 
and Coal Corporations have been forced to accept, to their 
own immediate loss, his ‘‘Codes’’ for the humaner organi- 
zation of their industries. These are precisely the manu- 
facturers who stand to benefit by an increase in naval con- 
struction, and it is by no means unlikely that, as some 
recompense for their acquiescence in the President’s plans, 
he should have consented to put this particular work in their 
way. America of all countries is the least liable to attack by 
sea; her neighbours north and south have no navies ; Europe 
is too distant to be a real danger; Japan is even more re- 
mote ; there seems certainly no external reason for this great 
and sudden naval increase, and when we ask—as is done in 
criminal trials—cui bono?, who profits by it?—the answer 
surely is, not the American taxpayer who has to foot this 
enormous bill, but the munition-makers and their allies. 
And still less do the war-weary peoples, whose interests are so 
readily sacrificed for a disproportionate cause, benefit. 


Disarmament to Produce Equality of Status 


F affairs in Germany make disarmament more difficult, 

they also make it more urgent. The time has come, long 
foretold, when that strong country will no longer be content 
with projects and promises but will insist on acts—‘‘you 
must disarm or we shall rearm.’’ Indeed, there is good 
reason to suppose that rearming is already in process. The 
millions that stand actively behind Herr Hitler, the new 
generations which were children in 1918, have never known 
war—nor defeat; though they have suffered the resulting 
misery and ignominy. For fifteen years they have been 
taught by Press and platform and school that Germany has 
been beaten and despoiled by a coalition envious of her 
greatness. And there has been little in the attitude or actions 
of the conquerors to upset that conviction. Their one desire, 
as read in their practical refusal to reduce armaments, was to 
maintain in every way the military supremacy they had 
gained. The main intention of Versailles was to inflict pun- 
ishment on, and exact retribution from, a ‘‘criminal,’’ but 
one who not only was unconscious of wrongdoing but felt he 
was himself the victim of injustice. The mistake of the 
Allies was the common one of “‘indicting a nation,’’ and of 
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assuming that their own views, right as they may have been 
in the main, were shared by their beaten enemies. Well, 
now we are reaping the fruits of that ignorance of national 
psychology. For one devil of Prussianism which we tried 
to exorcize, seven others worse than he are trying to enter 
the soul of Germany. The whole country is a nation at drill. 
Text-books are used in school written to prepare the minds 
of children for the ruthless conduct of war. The only views 
which the Press may ventilate are those in harmony with the 
militaristic spirit of Nazi-ism. We do not doubt that the 20 
millions of Catholics repudiate teaching which is so contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity, but under the triumphant Ter- 
ror, what chance has Catholic teaching of being uttered or 
listened to? The only hope for world-peace is to take Ger- 
many at her leader’s word and begin to discard, as she has 
been forced to discard, those weapons which most threaten 
security. The way in which those that have them cling to 
them is apt to take all meaning out of the various pacts re- 
nouncing war, whereas, if those mean anything, they declare 
that we cannot ask others to take a position of inferiority 
which we refuse to occupy ourselves. The German Chan- 
cellor declared for peace in his inaugural address on May 
16th : he deprecated war in his concluding speech at Nurem- 
berg on September 3rd—‘‘the world must not see in the Nazi 
revolution the expression of a wish to gain new laurels on the 
battle-field.’”” On that basis, Germany must be asked to dis- 
cuss with the others the British Disarmament Draft on 


October 16th. 


Catholic Nurses in Council 


HE International Council of Catholic Nurses, a com- 

paratively recent body which was originally started in 
the United States and, after linking up various local associa- 
tions, under the direction of Father Edward Garesché, S.J., 
was formally extended to Europe three years ago during the 
“Caritas Catholica’’ Congress at Basle, held its first general 
meeting in this hemisphere at Lourdes in July last. Over 
goo nurses were present, representing ten different nations, 
together with the chaplains of several of the national Guilds. 
The Bishop of Tarbes presided at the first and last sessions 
and aided the arrangements in every possible way. The 
papers read dealt with the social, moral and economic in- 
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terests of nurses and their important functions in the pro- 
gramme of Catholic Action. These are likely to increase in 
importance and in difficulty as the growth of materialism 
tends to infect still further the practice of medical science. 
The Abbé Guérin, Director-General of the French Catholic 
Nurses Guild, emphasized the utility of international co- 
operation in view of the special problems with which Catholic 
nurses in every land are faced. These islands took a useful 
part in the proceedings. A party of twenty-two journeyed 
from London, headed by the chairman of the Westminster 
Diocesan Guild. The President of the Irish Guild was also 
present and read a paper on moral teaching in training- 
schools. The Leeds Guild contributed a paper on the legal 
Status of nurses. And there were others. Some years ago’ 
Father Garesché wrote in this periodical about the Catholic 
Hospital Association of the United States and Canada, a 
large, well-organized and influential body, which in 1921 
adopted a preliminary ‘‘Code of Ethics’’ to form a standard 
for the operating theatre and maternity-practice. No doubt, 
this Code has been revised and elaborated during the last 
twelve years, although we have not heard that it was dis- 
cussed at the recent convention. Its importancé is very 
great. Catholic nurses, even more than Catholic doctors, 
need the support afforded by a strong organization, with 
definite rulings, to enable them to uphold Catholic morality 
in the discharge of their varied duties. Enough is known of 
conditions and practices permitted by some non-Catholic in- 
stitutions, and by some non-Catholic medical men, to postu- 
late in Catholics employed by them a firm and clear grasp of 
principle. 

Father Garesché tells us,* besides, that there are in the 
world at least 29,100 Catholic hospitals, employing 206,000 
nurses, and that Catholic clinics and dispensaries number 
about 96,300. It is clearly of the utmost advantage for the 
upholding of the moral law that these immense and wide- 
spread forces should be, as much as possible, united in sup- 
port of their common beliefs. We are not sure whether the 
I.C.C.N. meets annually : however, it was announced that 
the next gathering in this Continent would be held in 
London in 1937. For information concerning it we are told 
to apply to the London Catholic Nurses Guild, The Convent, 
Carlisle Place, S.W.1. 


1 See THe Montn, April, 1925. 
2 [bid., May, 1929, ‘‘The International Catholic Guild of Nurses.”’ 
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English and Irish Catholicism 


N his return home from the happy experience of pre- 

siding as Papal Legate on occasion of the laying of the 
foundation-stone of Liverpool Cathedral, Cardinal MacRory 
pleaded for a closer union between the peoples of England 
and Ireland, primarily and as a more urgent matter, between 
the Catholics of the two countries. Speaking in the shadow 
of his own great Cathedral, to the building of which English 
Catholics had contributed and at the consecration of which 
they took notable part, his Eminence said : 

God set these two islands together but man has suc- 
ceeded for a long time in keeping them apart. It looks 
as if my visit had been providential, and I pray that 
more friendly relations may grow up between the two 
peoples. The Irish people do not hate the English, nor 
do the English people hate the Irish. 

That we believe is true in the main, though there are sections 
in both, uninfluenced by Christian principles, who keep hos- 
tility alive. It was a favourite idea of the late Archbishop 
Keating, who first set on foot the building of a cathedral at 
Liverpool, that there might well be more frequent and 
friendly intercourse between English and Irish Catholics. 
He would have rejoiced at the wonderfully complete realiza- 
tion of that idea at the Eucharistic Congress last year. It is 
capable of even fuller expression. It might be well, for in- 
stance, when our triennial National Congresses begin again, 
to make them annual, and hold them successively under the 
combined Hierarchies in England, Ireland and Scotland. 
There is much more to unite than to divide Catholics in these 
islands. Our Holy Father the Pope himself has told us, 
speaking to the members of a mixed Irish and English pil- 
grimage on September gth, that 
these two countries are always united in my thoughts 
because united in my prayers. I always pray that these 
two dear countries may grow in faith and Christian 
charity, the virtues which form the only true and solid 
basis for a peaceful settlement of life. 
Catholicism, indeed, according to Our Lord’s purpose, should 
always be the great unifying force throughout the human 
race, counteracting and moderating the particularisms, 
whether national or social, which do such harm both to 
Church and State, and anticipating as far as possible the 
ultimate eternal union, designed by God, for His creatures. 
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The Fight for Christian Morality 

NLY when faith becomes practical, when it influences 
O> conduct by inspiring the choice between right and 
wrong, and denouncing the latter, is it tikely, nowadays, 
to be interfered with by the secular power. That power re- 
gards as beyond its competence, as indeed it must, mere 
speculative theories which do not issue in action. In this 
sense it has been said that, in future, Church and State will 
be in conflict, not about matters of belief, but about matters 
of morality, for outside the Church there is no fixed standard 
of right conduct, and the influences of the Christian tradition 
are fading away, not merely in sub-civilized communities such 
as Russia, but even in the so-called Christian States. Nothing, 
for instance, is more ominous of future conflict in Germany 
than the late legal sanction of the immoral practice of steriliza- 
tion, which is already regarded by some in this country as a 
moot question. Worse still, a woman doctor, at the recent 
Dublin meeting of the British Medical Association, was not 
ashamed to suggest that abortion should cease to be regarded 
as a felony and although, in deference to the Catholic feeling 
of the locality, the question was shelved, that was done as a 
matter of expediency, not of principle. The ‘‘secular’’ atti- 
tude which regards morality as the result of public convention 
is excellently reflected in a Spectator note on that Dublin 
meeting. The writer welcomes the ventilation of the ques- 
tion. ‘‘No question is more delicate, and few are more per- 
plexing than the right of a woman, whether married or un- 
married, to prevent the child she has conceived from coming 
to birth.”’ The writer probably means ‘‘the question whether 
a woman in such circumstances has any such right,’’ but, 
even so, notice that he calls the commission of what has 
hitherto been regarded as the crime of murder, a doubtful or 
perplexing question—so far have God’s Commandments re- 
ceded from his vision. He concedes that no one ‘would advo- 
cate the removal of all legal barriers to abortion,’’ but ‘‘the 
tragedy of the unwanted child is not to be ignored.’’ Again, 
the meaning is obscure. Is it the child’s tragedy or the 
mother’s? Anyhow, “‘there is a good case for the considera- 
tion by responsible investigators of how far, if at all, the 
present legal restrictions can be relaxed. Social standards in 
this and other matters are definitely changing, whether for 
better or for worse.’’ Not a word about moral standards, 
whereby, presumably, ‘‘better’’ and ‘‘worse’’ are tested, and 
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no suggestion of preventing the lowering of ‘‘social stan- 
dards.”” The writer is as practically atheist as Stalin himself. 


The Roosevelt Campaign : First Phase 


HEN we consider what President Roosevelt has taken 

in hand—to break down the ‘“‘rugged individualism,”’ 
behind which American Big Business for generations con- 
ducted its raids upon the consumer, and to mould to humaner 
issues those ‘‘iron laws’’ of economics which have long been 
the instruments of industrial tyranny, we are astonished at 
his success, qualified as it may appear. He has fixed through- 
out a territory as large as Europe, containing some 48 States, 
minimum wages and maximum hours of work, has vindi- 
cated for American labour the right of association and col- 
lective bargaining, and has entirely abolished what was a 
scandal in the land, the employment in industry of children 
under 16. The average business man, in the States perhaps 
more than elsewhere, is a realist, trained through generations 
to consider his occupation as a dog-fight, success in which 
depends on strength and stamina and a modicum of luck. 
But here comes someone, diminishing profits, dictating wage- 
levels, shortening hours, regulating competition, asking for 
what no one has ever asked business before—sacrifice with- 
out financial return! (Can we wonder at his hesitation, the 
reluctance of his consent? An English sympathizer with the 
victim calls these ‘‘Codes’’ the ‘‘Sovietizing’’ of America : 
a truer description, if the phrase be not misunderstood, would 
call the process the ‘‘Vaticanizing’’ of the States. In spite 
of the Klu Klux Klan and all its bigoted inanities, the Pope 
of Rome, exponent of the Christian principles of mutual 
dealing, is to this extent making his influence felt in the land, 
that the worker, whose cause is so brilliantly advocated in 
“Rerum Novarum’”’ and ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ has been 
recognized by law as a human personality and is no longer 
a mere commodity. There have, of course, always been just 
and humane American employers—Mr. Ford himself would 
claim to take rank amongst them—but, as in so many other 
relations, the presence of unworthy members serves to lower 
the moral practice of the class. Now the unworthy are to be 
compelled to be honest, to the benefit of the just who need 
no law. All this the President is on the way to bringing 
about, but as America (September 2nd) remarks ‘‘a campaign 
has been won but not the war.’’ It would be idle to suppose 
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that all the employers affected had the same lofty ideals as 
Mr. Roosevelt and that all working-men would use their 
new advantages with wisdom and moderation. The mere fact 
of their becoming stronger by union may suggest exorbitant 
demands and provoke retaliation. One reads of strikes as 
before, though such conflicts must hinder recovery, and 
many soulless corporations will try every device known to 
them to evade the sacrifices forced on them. There is, un- 
happily, little religious principle on which to appeal to the 
public; the highest motive is far-sighted and enlightened 
self-interest; but no doubt the influence of the Bishop’s 
‘Statement on the Crisis’? and the quiet labours of the far- 
spread ‘‘Catholic League for Social Justice,’’ are helping to 
guide and strengthen the public opinion on which the Presi- 
dent ultimately relies. 


The Trades Union Congress 


UR “‘National’’ Government over here seems content to 

watch the American President at his colossal task and, 
‘fortunately, there is enough spontaneous ‘‘recovery’’ in in- 
dustry to exempt them from all but the obvious criticism—that 
of the Opposition. Employment is growing and unemploy- 
ment slightly decreasing. The summer has been genial and 
bad weather has still to come. So the Trades Union Con- 
gress, held at Brighton, September 4th—8th, was content 
with reproaching the Government for not introducing the 
40-hour week, not prohibiting child-labour, not initiating use- 
ful public works, not raising the school age, not trying by 
positive measures to promote industry and trade—in a word, 
for not following the Roosevelt example. Although the usuai 
resolution for close commercial union with Russia, without 
any apparent concern for the appalling conditions of labour 
there, was passed, more prudence was shown in regard to a 
proposition advocating, in brief, the General Strike as a 
means of stopping war. The Congress was evidently aware 
of the manceuvres of the British Anti-War campaign, which 
they had joined with the Labour Party in repudiating, and 
they shelved the proposal by a reference to the General Coun- 
cil. But the fact that such ideas are mooted and discussed 
should add force to the movement for Peace Through Dis- 
armament. The workers, the bulk of every nation, have a 
right to demand that their rulers should make the fullest 
use of the legal machinery for the solution of international 
difficulties. 
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COULD ENGLAND GO CATHOLIC? 
S OME months ago,’ I asked whether England could go 


Bolshevik. I held that it could not, but, that it was 

much easier for it to do so than it used to be. A com- 
plementary question can be asked—and indeed, an answer to 
it was demanded by more than one reader—‘‘Could England 
go Catholic ?’’ To this, I am going to risk making the reply : 
“Yes, it could; but we, Catholics, are not helping it to do so 
as much as we might ; and in some ways are hindering it from 
doing so.”’ 

This will involve my saying things that may be called cen- 
sorious, pessimist, even impertinent. I shall be very sorry 
if I deserve those adjectives; but after all, a man writes as he 
thinks, or should do; and it is waste of time to hand bouquets 
to one another. I am encouraged by an article in the issue 
in which my former one appeared, called: ‘‘This Leakage.”’ 
It was very plain-spoken, and I am sorry it had to half-apolo- 
gize for being so. 

“Could England ...?’’ We have used the phrase : ‘‘Con- 
version of England,”’ very often. But I doubt whether we 
usually take stock of ‘‘England’’ at all. By ‘‘England’’ I 
mean, not this or that locality within these coasts, not even 
all of them added together till territorially they make up the 
whole island. I mean the whole mass of men who live with- 
in our frontiers and consider themselves ‘‘English.’’ Such 
a mass has a ‘“‘mass-psychology,’’ and this is what we have 
not attended to in the past, and are attending to too little now. 
When Catholics first ‘‘woke up,’’ they attended—not to Eng- 
land, but, to the Established Church. They were probably 
right, or largely right, just then: converts were mostly 
“gentlefolks’’ : gentlefolks ruled the roost: the Established 
Church was part and parcel of Gentlefolkry. But we went 
on far too long with that. We went on arguing, e.g., that 
Mary was rightly called ‘‘Mother of God’’ when people had 
become quite uninterested as to whether her Son was really 
“God.” Father Plater, about 1908, began to talk about the 
“social question’’: ‘‘social work.’’ He was not exactly a 
voice crying in the wilderness, but he was not much more 
than one of a quartette singing there. What echo he and his 


1 Tue Montn, June, 1933. 
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fellow-songsters (such as the late Mr. Britten; Mrs. V. Craw- 
ford; Miss M. Fletcher) produced, was due rather to his per- 
sonal charm and the tenacity of all of them, than to a general 
conviction, or an awakening of the Catholic intelligence or 
conscience at large. 

What he (without foreknowledge of what has happened 
since in Russia, Spain or Mexico), was dimly visioning, was, 
precisely, ‘‘England,’’ and what it was moving towards. And 
that is why he got so little backing : it seemed too large; too 
vague : too dynamic: too alien. 

Catholics are even now often inclined to think of themselves 
as in England, rather than of it. This is largely due to the 
fact that so many of them, clergy and laity alike, are Irish, 
at least by extraction. England for so long had cruelly mal- 
treated Ireland, that even if an Irishman had perforce to live 
in England, he never dreamed of thinking of himself as Eng- 
lish, and he was far too apt to think that no good thing could 
come from such a Nazareth—I mean, he could not imagine 
that any movement started by a ‘‘Protestant,’’ especially by 
an English Protestant, could have any good in it : nor would 
he ever contemplate associating himself with it. This state 
of mind endures. Only a few months ago I heard, from a 
heroic priest, the phrase: ‘‘Ah! keep away from it. What do 
you want mixing yourself up with a lot of Protestants ?’’ This 
alluded to a really first-rate slum-clearance and decent-housing 
scheme, in a district where anything of the sort had to be 
initiated by non-Catholics (any one of whom would have been 
perfectly staggered on hearing himself described as ‘‘Pro- 
testant’’ . . .), who were most anxious to have a Catholic on 
their committee, and in fact, having built a block of work- 
ingmen’s flats, and having found that some of the tenants 
were Catholic, actually (despite their snub) sent round to 
inform a Catholic social worker of the fact, because they were 
sure that these Catholics would like to have their priest bless 
their new rooms, and would not want to share in the general 
“‘service’’ by which the building was ‘‘consecrated.’’ I may 
find room, below, to allude to the “‘heresy’’ of nationalism, 
not only as within ‘‘England,’’ but as between English Catho- 
lics and those of other lands—I say ‘‘heresy,’’ because it is 
directly contrary to the meaning of the word ‘‘Catholic,’’ and 
certainly cannot Catholicize. 

Another reason why we do not take ‘“‘England’’ as such 
into our purview—more than any country that I know, we 
are ‘‘parochial.’’ I have known thoughtful Catholics who 
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regret the whole institution of ‘‘parishes.’’ It is not parishes 
that I deprecate—in fact, they seem to me both a useful and 
a necessary institution—but, parochialism, by which I might 
mean the cult of one’s parish developed into such a state of 
hypertrophy that one does not wish to meet, to know about, 
to love—and certainly doesn’t intend to help—anyone living 
in a neighbouring parish. I can think of one town where 
an event was a failure, precisely because it should have been 
inter-parochial : of another, where a High Street divides the 
city into two halves, one of which is over-opulent, and the 
other indigent; but the rich faction does nothing for the de- 
plorably poor mass: of another, where one parish actually 
organized a reunion (which it had not intended to have) be- 
cause a “‘rival’’ parish was having something or other which, 
it was feared, might draw off a parishioner or two. How 
often has one heard the phrase: ‘‘NO! Not one penny must 
be taken out of the parish. . .’’ This can apply even to mat- 
ters like the Foreign Missions: it certainly can apply to As- 
sociations, and their needs, which are national, not local. I 
agree at once that these are exceptions—hideous and un- 
Catholic; but, exceptions. My personal experience has been 
overwhelmingly that of the generosity and open-mindedness 
of parish priests. 

Yet I do not mean exactly this by ‘‘parochialism,’’ nor 
even the great divisions between North and South (so that 
Liverpool despises London and London ignores Liverpool ; 
and so that, to the North, the South appears indolent and 
amateurish, which indeed it largely is; also smug : and to the 
South, the North doesn’t appear at all), not yet the mysterious 
inter-space constituted by the Midlands, in spite of the mag- 
nificent and intensive and creative work being done by what 
you may call, for the sake of conciseness, ‘‘Birmingham.’’ Nor 
do I allude (bitterly as allusion could be made) to the inter- 
necine jealousies and refusal to co-operate between this Catho- 
lic society and that one, or indeed, inside quite large Catho- 
lic societies. All this is human, and matter for the Confes- 
sional: that is the only place in which spiritual dirty linen 
is suitably washed. The pity is, that those who wear it don’t 
always realize that it is dirty, and smells nasty ! 

I mean, rather, that we are apt to be what really deserves 
to be called ‘‘bourgeois’’—not in the ridiculous sense that 
‘“Russianizers’’ give to the word—the only new thing that 
the Russian revolution has succeeded in producing is a bour- 
geois class—but, in the sense of Limited. The average 
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Catholic imagination of this land is that of a Small Suburb. 
What the Catholic Press really caters for is, the Respectable 
Minority : hardly ever for the people at large. It, perhaps, 
will be very angry with me for saying so: but the low-grade 
circles that I love to be permitted to mix with, do not dream 
of reading it or anything Catholic whatsoever. They would 
if they could. But no one attends to them. ‘‘England”’ is 
not attended to. Middle-classism ! 

Another point. We, Catholics, are practically alone in 
putting up a fight on behalf of the Supernatural, Grace, the 
Salvation of the Soul. The consequence is, that we tend to 
disregard the Natural. It is extraordinarily difficult to keep 
two different sorts of things in the mind, at the same time, 
equally, and to harmonize two planes of thought. The non- 
Catholic Conscience has wakened up to an astounding degree 
in regard of what concerns the Natural: Prisons, Hospitals, 
Houses, Slums, Clothes, Meals, Health, Jobs. Now, though 
it is true that supernatural things, prayer, the Sacraments, 
are of infinitely greater value than natural things, such as 
health or leisure, on the other hand, it is so far easier to 
occupy one’s self with religious elegances, such as decorating 
chapels, than with really hard ‘‘social’’ work, that people 
often bluff themselves when they do the former, into thinking 
they are doing a more spiritual thing than they would if they 
did the latter. They are really being self-indulgent. It 
nearly always flatters one to see a concrete thing—a gilded 
shrine—and to know “‘I did it,’’ especially if other people 
know that I did it! 

Take a thing like running a boys’, or young men’s, Catho- 
lic club properly. What ought to happen in it is, the all- 
round training of each lad’s character, and care for and in- 
terest in his total life. We hear much nowadays about our 
“irreligious young people.’’ In one sense they are so, and 
in another not. In so far as they are, I am convinced it is the 
fault of their elders. That was the “‘irreligious’’ generation, 
whatever it looked like. It went to church more than ours 
does ; but chiefly because the church-going convention wasn’t 
yet broken up, along with most other conventions. It could 
not transmit a conviction—a thought-out, intelligently pre- 
sentable creed or code. The result is, that the young genera- 
tion of to-day has no creed and precious little code, but is 
becoming disgusted with an ideal-less, aimless world, and 
turns (as some wrote to me recently) to Communism or Fas- 
cism. In life, all that you need to elicit self-devotion is, a 
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Cause, a Programme, and a Hero. Hence the swing-back 
to Dictatorships, if only you can get a convincing Dictator. 
Certainly, the farce of Democracy is played out. 

Now, suppose I see that I ought to develop my whole life, 
and do so best by assisting other men and women to develop 
their whole lives, how can the young Catholic set about it? 
He has no idea. He knows that he is not doing that, merely 
by playing billiards in a club; merely by arguing in a park; 
merely by way of ‘‘charity.’’ He sees that he himself needs 
training. He needs to be trained—and there are plenty of 
people who would see to it if only he were put into contact 
with them; though only a small minority of them might be 
Catholic, and we would instantly be scared of them. They 
are people like Probation Officers, Scout Commissioners for 
Training, After-Care Committee workers, Prison officials, 
Industrial School Head Masters, even Policemen—well, he 
needs to be taken round by such as these in order to see child- 
ren’s courts, night-shelters, unemployed camps, vocational 
training-centres, hostels, prisons, child guidance clinics, and 
so forth. He ought to see that astonishing place ‘‘Clubland” 
in Camberwell. Its head is the Rev. J. Butterworth, a Wes- 
leyan I think. I have a full account of it, and would like to 
write a complete article about it. As a matter of fact, the 
young Catholic as a rule sees none of such things, first, be- 
cause we don’t want to show them to him, and sometimes be- 
cause we can’t. He has, if the divine spark lights itself up 
in him, to go elsewhere for information and for exhibits. 

I ought, here, if I am not to shirk, to mention the S.V.P. 
I know that it does much ; in some places very much (in others 
very little). I also know that it is far, far too little supported. 
But most people think of the S.V.P. in terms of visiting poor 
people in their houses and helping them. But this is, at best, 
a palliative. I cannot see that it tries to get at the roots of 
anything, or to provide massive and substantial cures on the 
general scale for the social evils it seeks to alleviate in indi- 
vidual cases. Its Seamen’s Hostel at Custom House is a very 
fine effort. Would that it were imitated in every city by the 
sea. Mgr. Hudson’s emigration-work is very fine; that is 
substantial: perhaps emigration will come back on to our 
national map some day. There are a few, a very few, other 
constructive Catholic enterprises; but I am inclined to think 
that almost the only constructive and radical effort we are 
making is that connected with the Land, of one of which an 
article in the July MontH by Capt. Curd gave news, writ- 
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ing of its latest manifestation—‘‘Marydown.”’ Here is 
something so thoroughly consistent with Catholic theology 
and philosophy, and with all recent papal pronouncements 
and exhortations on the subject, that I am_ baffled 
when I ask myself why this sort of thing has not been the 
constant theme of authoritative utterances. I repeat, in this 
particular article, I am not thinking primarily of individual 
salvation, but, I am asking whether England ‘‘Could go 
Catholic’’; and I answer Yes, but it cannot and will not if 
Catholics do not ask themselves what ‘‘England’’ needs, in- 
articulately wants, and often loudly demands. 

This may seem ungracious and even ignorant, for Catholics 
are doing things on a wider scale than formerly, and taking 
wider outlooks. Thus, if what the Knights of St. Columba 
are doing in Southwark, at the request of their Bishop, for 
boys and young men (camps, swimming-galas, athletics), is 
typical of what they are doing all over the country, that is 
excellent, especially if it goes on.’ 

Our work for Catholic Nurses, Postmen, Busmen, Police 
—all this is increasing and very happily so; still, it remains 
that this only means the consolidation of the Catholic minority 
in England, outside of which the country pursues its way— 
or ways—without help or guidance from ourselves. 

Is this‘‘naturalism’’ ? Icannot see why prison-reform, slum- 
clearance, character-training in clubs, etc., are any less super- 
natural than the alternative—private devotion. I have heard 
them positively sneered at. ‘‘Christ never mentioned them.” 

1 The writer’s ‘‘King Charles’s Head’’ now re-appears. We possess no 
General Information Bureau. At its outset, the C.W.L. was booked to provide 
this ; but it never has. [See, however, a letter to The Universe (Sept. roth) from 
the C.W.L. President.—Ep.] If I had time I ought to write for the purpose 
of this paper to a score of addresses, asking what this organization or that 
is doing (1) in England, (2) internationally: what I want is to write to one 
address on a postcard. Further, assuming I were not told to mind my own 
business, my addressee would either have all the materials in hand and codified— 
even so, he would have to set someone to synopsize and analyse it for me— 
or he wouldn’t. Then he would have to write to all his departments every- 
where, and what would not that mean in time and postage! In the case of 
the ‘“‘Sea,’’ the thing is manageable; because I know that everything is 
centralized in the A.M.I.C. (Apostolatus Maris Internationale Concilium, 38 
Eccleston Square, S.W.). It receives automatically practically all information 
about Catholic sea-work. By means of an admirable report drawn up by a 
German priest, and a perfect report drawn up by an Australian one (and, 
just now, an excellent one has been sent in by a New Zealand S.V.P. Brother), 
1 was able to write in a single evening an article for the U.S.A. Commonweal 
which, I understand, has given satisfaction and will have practical conse- 
quences. Still, this was only because A.M.I.C. courteously sends me all its 
stuff. I should be horrified if every Catholic society did the same. But if 
I had a single address, application to which would produce all the information 


required, then I could get at once a bird’s-eye view and details. How enriched 
then one’s outlook! How accurate one’s aim! How never wasted, one’s 


efforts ! 
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No; but He said a lot about feeding the hungry, and so forth, 
and took such things as done to Himself, and eternally 
meritorious, though the “‘blessed’’ in that rather puzzling 
parable seemingly did not so much as know that they had had 
a ‘‘supernatural intention.’’ But further, that sort of work is 
a penance. We have largely given up physical penances, but 
I can’t see that we have substituted any others for them. Now 
half our social miseries are directly due to sin. Perhaps one 
is not personally living in luxury on rents wickedly derived, 
but one lives incorporate in a Society which permits such 
things, and one is not averse to accepting luxuries from 
people who do them. However, that is getting back to what 
is “‘personal.’’ I am still trying to think of ‘‘England’’ and 
of its trends. If we hold aloof from this very good trend 
within it we shall be increasingly aloof from it, and so aban- 
don all hope of ‘‘converting’’ it. Why, we make those gener- 
ous and earnest souls feel that we need converting ourselves. 
Far from seeing in us what should attract them, they are apt 
to be but the more critical of us. Our Catholic literature has 
improved by leaps and bounds; non-Catholics are interested, 
as never before maybe, in Catholic ‘‘philosophy,’’ social 
philosophy included ; but they profess to be unable to bridge 
the gulf between what we say and what we do—or rather don’t 
do. And, alas! we have the constant spectacle of Catholics, 
who are stirred by the social injustices amidst which we live, 
going across to the Communist, at worst; to non-Catholic 
groups, anyway—simply to find hard work. ‘‘ Ideo con- 
vertetur populus meus hic: et dies pleni invenientur in eis.’ 
‘“* And so my People goes across to them; full days will be 
found there!’’ If we provided ‘‘full days’’ (I confess that the 
Psalm doesn’t mean exactly that—but we have made plenty 
of use of the ‘‘applied sense’ before now . . .) to our young 
Catholics from school up, they wouldn’t have to look for them 
elsewhere, nor would they end by preferring empty days and 
then saying that they are bored. 

There is a lot more that could be said, but this has been so 
growling an article that the prospect of saying more intimi- 
dates me! However, and though one always feels rather 
priggish in asking for more attention to the intelligence, I 
risk saying that we could play up to our literature better than 
we do. I wish every large church, with a large staff of clergy 
(and a hall) mapped out its year in view of the “‘instruction”’ 
that—if not ‘‘England,”’ certainly great masses of men within 
it, need and desire. The Liturgy rebuffs as many as it 
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attracts. I should like an annual series of lectures (say, one 
month’s worth) of a liturgical sort to be able to be relied on 
(with its due appendix—a small Latin class), in such a hall. 
Another month’s worth, on the Scriptures. Another on 
Catholic History; another on social principles; another on 
ethics; another on subjects asked for. Even though these 
audiences numbered at first only ten, with two non-Catholics 
among them (and maybe four of the group, persons who go to 
every Catholic performance in their locality, remain there 
blissful, and return having assimilated nothing whatsoever— 
but no matter !), after a steady five years of this sort of work I 
am sure that the audiences would have grown enormously, 
and all sorts of people would be going out into the world with 
well-informed heads, and able to transmit what they knew. 
The number of people who want to know about what Catholics 
think is fantastically large. Almost anyone who goes to a 
public dinner, and is found out by his neighbour to be a 
Catholic, is bombarded with intelligent and quite kindly 
questions. 

Let us add, to be optimist, a couple of ‘‘national trends”’ 
other than that towards “‘social justice,’’ which are in a hope- 
ful direction. We merely mention them. ‘‘Science’’ is much 
humbler, and much more spiritual than it was half a century 
ago. Many men of science, or philosophy, have become all- 
but ‘‘mystical.’’ Here is an eye for our hook. Again, before, 
and immediately after the War, there was a rush away from 
convention. The ‘‘young’’ broke away. They naturally did so 
in the direction of sexual license. I have heard from very many 
that there is a strong reaction against this. I think so too. 
They have now grown old enough to realize that sexual license 
is not only destructive of society but of personal life. They can 
communicate this notion to younger people. I don’t say that 
these have got hold of a Catholic version of morality ; but they 
want a version, and the Catholic one—if explained, and not 
just imposed—provides them at once with a programme and 
with reasons for it. We can enormously assist the recon- 
struction of moral fibre. Finally, men like Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr. G. H. D. Cole, who would like to see this country, 
which abhors dictators, swept at least into the power of an 
almighty Government (themselves in the concrete—dictators 
in disguise), are likely to win only such adherents as are puz- 
zled and desperate. We need not leave the country puzzled, 
if we talk, talk loud, and talk sense. We can teach it both 
about Czsar, and about God. Then we should have, if not 
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yet Justice, if not yet Happiness, at least a substantial Hope. 
No more Desperation. 

In short, I think that a great part of England could quite 
easily become Catholic, if we went the right way about it and 
did fifty per cent more work than what we have hitherto 
thought was the maximum that we could do. 
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Inspiration 


HERE is a music underlies 
The brazen babel of To-day— 

Its chaos of unending wheels, 

Its thund’rous, armouried array. 
A secret theme that flows beneath 

Life’s ruthless onward rush and roar, 
Lost but to those for whom it sounds, 

And must sound, evermore. 


There is a thread of flame runs through 
The tangled web of things we know— 
A flash of gold amid the gloom 
Of shadows moving to and fro: 
A light that hovers in and out 
Life’s broken dreams, its dreams come true— 
A splendour dawning in the heart, 
Unknown but to a few. 


There is a region found beyond 
The rutted road of common sense, 
Circled by many a flowering thorn, 
Set lonely on an eminence. 
Crowds pass it idly by: then who 
Will dare the heights? Yea, some there are, 
And these for lasting guerdon bear 


The laurel with the scar! 
FRANCES ALLEYN. 











“SELF-RESPECT” IN SOUTH INDIA 


OME six or seven years ago an organization, known as 
S the ‘‘Self-Respect’’ Movement, was started, under the 

leadership of a certain Mr. E. V. Naiker, in the Tamil 
districts of South India. Its activities have, in large measure, 
been directed against the internal abuses of Hinduism. The 
leaders pour ridicule on the religious claims of Brahmins and 
on the way in which, in virtue of such claims, they extort 
money from the poor. They call attention to the ugly stories 
narrated in the Hindu ‘‘Puranas’’ and to the obscene figures 
which mar the Hindu temples. They carry on a relentless 
fight on behalf of the depressed classes of India. They also 
attack Hindu social usages, such as child marriage, enforced 
widowhood, and the rules of caste. 

These aims are clearly set forth in a Tamil pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Gnana Suriyan”’ : 

“If men are to be rescued from foolish beliefs they must 
realize the evils of the ‘‘Veda,’’ the ‘‘Sastra,’’ the ‘‘Puranas,”’ 
and the epics which claim to be written by God and those who 
have seen God; the difference of caste, untouchability and the 
bondage of women which has arisen from these books; the 
temples, the fortresses of the Brahmins, in which money is 
extorted in the name of God; the religions which have been 
established, so that Brahmin power and influence may not 
decrease ; and priestcraft which is practised as a means of live- 
lihood, people being deceived by the claim to acquire merit 
for those who live and to show the straight path to heaven to 
those who die. If men get free from this darkness, they will 
themselves abandon their foolish beliefs and ceremonies and 
rites.” 

There is much in this movement, including the name, that 
to the outsider seems admirable and desirable, making for the 
social regeneration of a degraded people, but the orthodox 
Hindu feels, not unjustly, that under cover of philanthropy 
religion itself is being attacked. The ‘‘Self-Respect’’ leaders 
themselves admit that this is their real aim : they are atheistic 
and anti-religious, using as slogans phrases like ‘‘the gods are 
the people’s toys,’’ “‘the term God must disappear,” and so 
forth. 

The Movement has been going on for six years, in the 
course of which it claims to have gathered 150,000 adherents 
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in the Tamil districts alone. Seventy centres have been estab- 
lished in India, while others have been started among the 
Tamilians working in Burma and the Federated Malay States. 
The Movement gets its followers , for the most part, from the 
uneducated classes, though the leaders pride themselves on 
having the support of a few men of some influence in the 
country. The aims of the organization account for the num- 
bers of their followers. The promise of social freedom and 
the attacks on Brahmins and the higher castes cannot fail to 
make an appeal among the depressed classes. But very 
definite methods of propaganda are also employed. By means 
of conferences and public meetings in small villages ‘‘Self- 
Respect’’ views are spread from the large towns to the 
country-side. The vernacular press is also freely employed, 
whilst the official organ of the Movement is the Kudi Arasu, 
a Tamil weekly. In addition, there are several minor organs. 
From time to time books and pamphlets are brought out, 
mainly consisting of articles or lectures which have been 
printed in the newspapers. 

Catholics in India form by far the largest group of those 
claiming the Christian name, but are still a mere drop in the 
surrounding ocean of heathendom. How does this plea for 
human rights, so strongly endorsed by their religion, affect 
them? Herein lies a serious danger. The ‘‘Self-Respecters”’ 
try to persuade Catholics that their priests are in the same 
category as the pagans, employing the same venal methods 
for the same selfish ends. The alms given for the support of 
the clergy, which are so often connected with the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, are styled extortion—marriage-fees 
and Mass-stipends particularly—and, unfortunately, with 
some success. During the last four months of 1932, about 150 
marriages were made among the depressed-class Catholics 
in the Trichinopoly civil district without the witness of a 
priest. And certain badly-instructed village Catholics last 
April took advantage of the agitation to declare that they 
would dispense with Church marriages unless the customary 
fees were reduced ! 

The leaders of this new movement go further in trying to 
make Catholics believe that their missionaries make no effort 
to free them from the injustice due to caste practices. Again, 
they have sometimes succeeded, and a certain non-caste 
Catholic declared, in a speech at Madras last April: ‘“‘Un- 
touchability in Catholic churches in South India is as rigid as 
it is in Hindu society. Catholic priests have taken no trouble 
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to remove that evil from the Church. Therefore some of us 
have joined the ‘ Self-Respect ’ movement.’’ It is perhaps 
not surprising that the uneducated Catholic, attacked on 
grounds of national and racial pride, finds it hard to resist 
the calumnies of plausible opponents. 

Of these calumnies the non-Catholic West provides an un- 
failing supply, on which the ‘‘Self-Respect’’ Press eagerly 
draws. The Kudi Arasu, in 1932, translated and published 
in several successive issues the doctrines of the notorious 
American atheist, Ingersoll. We may quote a typical passage 
from the paper, dated April 30, 1933 : 


A few months ago some Catholics performed ‘‘Regis- 
ter’’ marriages without brokers [priests]. In the districts 
of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, several hundreds of 
‘*Register’’ marriages were performed. The priests were 
so enraged at this that they ordered the death-knell to be 
tolled. But.this is not an important matter.. Formerly, 
Hypatia was taken before the altar, her clothing removed, 
and she was cut to pieces by priests because she wrote 
against Christianity. In 1500, in the name of the 
Christian religion, the Jews of Europe were burned alive. 
In 1572, on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 10,000 Protestants 
were tortured and massacred by Roman Catholics. The 
horrors of the Inquisition are well known; in the 15th 
century, John Huss was burnt alive because he had 
attempted to reform the Church; the Catholics were for- 
bidden to study critically their religion; Galileo and 
Copernicus were persecuted ; in 1791 the library of Dr. 
Priestly was burnt, because it contained atheistic works ; 
John Paine’s work, ‘‘The Age of Reason,”’ was proscribed 
by law for a long time; instances like these might be cited 
by thousands. 


Thus the unhappy Indian convert has to meet the ancient 
travesties of the Faith with which centuries of malice and 
mendacity have stored the anti-Catholic arsenal, and the 
illiterate vernacular Press is made the willing medium of 
rationalist propaganda. The paper just mentioned lately pro- 
duced, for instance, the infamous Chiniquy’s ‘‘The Priest, 
the Woman, and the Confessional.”’ 

Although occasionally, by transferring their calumnies to 
the present and attacking persons, this virulent Press comes 
under sentence of law, the campaign against Christianity con- 
tinues and grows. That it is incredibly silly and vulgar as 
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well as blasphemous does not discredit it amongst the 
ignorant masses of the untouchables. The Church is accused 
of fraud in using chemicals to preserve St. Francis Xavier’s 
body. The most sacred doctrines of Christianity are derided 
and scouted—in short, this Kudi Arasu, and its fellows, so 
faithfully copy the anti-God productions of the Soviet Press 
as to afford another proof of the widespread activity of 
Bolshevism. This, in addition to native superstitions and 
debased morality, is a further obstacle to the spread of the 
Faith in India. How grave the danger is appears from the 
computation that in recent years the movement has drawn 
12,000 Catholics away from the Church. 

Controversy has served to emphasize the essential anti-God 
character of the Movement. Replying to Catholic critics in 
the Madras Mail for April 28, 1933, Mr. Ramanathan, 
General Secretary of the ‘‘Self-Respect’’ League, writes : 


Father Thomas and Mr. Arokiaswamy have laboured 
to show that the ‘‘Self-Respect’’ Movement is atheistic 
and anti-religious. They could well have saved them- 
selves the trouble, because we have made no secret of our 
objects. We hold that religion, as such, engenders 
superstition and must be given up, if we have to pave the 
way to enlightenment and progress. . . . The bulk of 
our propaganda is directed towards the Hindu religion. 
Father Thomas caught the spirit of the ‘‘Self-Respect’’ 
Movement when he said that ‘‘they look upon all religious 
emblems, all offerings, all contemplation of God ob- 
jectively as a grovelling superstition, as something 
incompatible with the dignity of man endowed with 
reason and intelligence.” 


The Church takes human society as she finds it and ad- 
dresses her appeal to all classes of men. She cannot of herself 
abolish unjust class distinctions, but she can, and does, incul- 
cate principles which cause them to disappear. So her atti- 
tude and her action in the matter of Indian castes is the same 
as she employed in the case of pagan slavery. She teaches 
the essential dignity of the human soul. In the words of His 
Excellency the Delegate Apostolic, published in the Catholic 
papers early in May of this year, ‘‘Our opposition to the ‘Self- 
Respect’ Movement does not refer to its original aim, namely, 
the uplift of the depressed classes and the abolition of un- 
touchability. These aims fully agree with the Christian ideal 
of human fraternity and social justice.’’ As for the survival 
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of caste distinctions among Catholics, His Excellency writes : 
“If the Catholic Church has allowed its members to conform 
to a certain extent to Hindu class exclusiveness, that must be 
attributed to the inflexible exigencies of Hindu society in 
which the small Catholic minority had to live and over which 
the Church had no control.”’ 

Accordingly, certain caste distinctions cannot as yet, so 
inveterate is custom, be excluded from some churches, where 
partitions separate the non-caste from the caste Catholics. 
This discrimination also extends to the administration of Holy 
Communion, where the caste Catholics receive before the 
non-caste, or at the hands of another priest. In Catholic col- 
leges, also, distinctions still remain in some of the students’ 
refectories, caste boys being walled off or otherwise separated 
from their fellow-students. The point to notice is—these 
things are merely tolerated, and attempts are constantly made 
to do away with them, with no little success. But the weight 
of tradition is enormous. A few years back a slight change 
in a church in Trichinopoly, tending to ignore caste, brought 
about what is known as the Menkulam troubles. The church 
was boycotted, the Visitor Apostolic, now Cardinal Lepicier, 
who was in the town at the time, was publicly insulted, the 
Bishop, ecclesiastical superiors and priests were denounced in 
leaflets distributed to the public. Catholics who, in spite of 
opposition, went to church returned to find their houses 
defiled with cow-dung. This illustrates the handicap under 
which the hierarchy and clergy work, since they are exposed 
to attacks from one or other section of Catholics in any settle- 
ment they propose. 

The more enlightened laity are lending a hand. In Novem- 
ber, 1932, at the South India Young Men’s Conference, with 
an attendance of over 600, the following resolution was 
proposed : 


That, in view of the recent political and social de- 
velopments and of the great need for unity within the 
Catholic community, the Conference urges on every 
member the necessity of promoting closer union between 
caste and non-caste members. 


And in the Report of the Meeting we read :—‘‘Mr. A. 
Pakkiam, B.A.Hons., moved the following amendment : 
‘Between the words ‘‘Conference”’ and “‘urges’’ insert the fol- 
lowing—deeply regretting that the depressed Christians are 
segregated as untouchables in the very House of God, with 
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Whom, as St. Paul teaches us, ‘‘there is no respect of per- 
sons,’’ thereby maintaining an odious differentiation.’ On 
being duly seconded . . . the recommendation, as amended, 
was put to the vote and carried nem. con., becoming thereby 
a resolution of the Conference.” 

Again on Easter Sunday, 1933, the Catholic Former Pupils’ 
Association of St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, declared : 
“In view of the present social and religious awakening in 
India, and of the part which our religion has to play in it, if 
India has to be won to Christ, we declare our conviction to our 
fellow Catholics that the time has come to remove caste dis- 
tinctions in our churches and institutions, and that it is the 
Catholic laymen who must take the initiative in this matter.’’ 
This was signed by Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirselvem, who 
attended the R.T.C. in London, and by many other influential 
Catholics of South India. 

The ‘‘Self-Respect’’ leaders on their part continue to pro- 
vide a useful stimulus to these proposals. The General Secre- 
tary wrote in the Madras Mail, for May 18th, ‘‘ Catholics will 
do well to take steps to abolish the evil of untouchability 
within their own fold, rather than get angry with those who 
point out the existence of the evil.’’ In another place he says, 
sarcastically : ‘‘Father Thomas says that ‘ strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as untouchability in the Catholic 
Church.’ Of course, ‘ strictly speaking ’—strictly speaking 
there is no such thing as evil in this world created by the all- 
merciful God. Only, according to Father Thomas, there are 
‘ discriminatory seating arrangements ’ in Catholic churches. 
The Catholics observe caste rules. The Catholic converts are 
Reddiars, Mudaliyars, Nayadus, Pillais. The sub-castes do 
not intermarry, do not interdine. ‘ Strictly speaking,’ the 
Catholics are all brothers in the eyes of their God.’’ The sar- 
casm is unfair as far as the clergy are concerned : it is their 
flocks that are at fault. 

To counteract this atheistic movement, Catholics have put 
forward many proposals. The King’s Rally, the organ of 
the Catholic Young Men’s Federation, writes: ‘Several 
remedies may be suggested, each being efficacious in its own 
way. The first is to prohibit, by advice or by authority, the 
reading of ‘ Self-Respect ’’ organs, books and pamphlets.”’ 
This method has been used by the Bishop of Coimbatore, who 
has forbidden the reading of the infidel Kudi Arasu under 
pain of excommunication. The King’s Rally continues: 
“We need an agency which enlightens Catholics on the vari- 
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ous points raised by the ‘ Self-Respect ’ movement, and thus 
equips them with the necessary answers. Such an agency can 
hardly be any other than the Catholic vernacular Press, the 
Tamil C.T.S., and the Catholic weeklies and monthlies.’’ In 
this the Catholic Leader, a widely read weekly, published in 
English, has been foremost in the attack. This paper has 
started a Catholic Action Fund to fight against Kudi Arasu, 
a fund which a ‘‘Self-Respect’’ leader derisively called ‘‘the 
War Loan.”’ In Tamil, the Saraviyabi, of Pondicherry, has 
made manly efforts in the same direction. 

Every other means of removing the ignorance on which 
‘‘Self-Respect’’ plays, such as study-clubs, and platform 
propaganda, are energetically employed. No other procedure 
is imaginable: only by the dissemination of truth can lying 
be met and overcome. Organized atheism has achieved its 
successes in Mexico and Spain and Russia because Christians 
were ignorant and apathetic. Catholics in India are awaken- 
ing, but there is much yet to be done. 

I have hinted at the Soviet provenance of this assault on 
religion, which is so foreign to the native Indian culture. 
There is no secret about the matter. The editor of the Kudi 
Arasu boasts of his recent visit to Russia, and his tactics are 
slavishly imitated from Soviet models. Aided by Mgr. 
D’Herbigny’s well-known exposure of the Russian anti-God 
campaign in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Father Ferroli, 
S.J., has lately summarized in the Madras Mail the Soviet 
propaganda in India: 


With regard to India, a special commission was set 
up in 1921 with the triple object of (a) preparing propa- 
ganda in various Indian languages; (b) of recruiting 
and forming Indian revolutionaries; (c) of sending to 
India special delegates to establish a Communistic party 
and to choose representatives of the Congress and of the 
Muslim Association to be sent for special training to 
Russia. . . . To bind Indian propaganda with Moscow, 
a central committee was established in Russian Turkestan 
at Tashkent, and two oriental institutes were set up, one 
in Moscow and one in Tashkent, with the special object 
of forming Indian Communist missionaries. Indian 
sailors in London, Hamburg, Marseilles, were caught in 
the Communist meshes, and through their means Com- 
munist publications and doctrines were introduced into 
India. The Indian comrades were supplied with Com- 
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munist literature through Muslim pilgrims at Mecca, who 
were given books, pamphlets and papers.’ 


In the same article we read: ‘‘Nalili Gupta organized the 
first Communist group in India in 1921. To carry on the 
work, M. N. Roy obtained from the Third International 
£120,000, which, on December 3, 1923, was raised to 
4500,000. In November, 1922, M. N. Roy, in his report to 
the Colonial Committee of the Third International, declared 
that the Communist party was solidly established in India, 
with headquarters in Bombay and branches in Calcutta, 
Madras, Allahabad, and Peshawar.”’ 

Referring to the ‘‘Self-Respect’’” Movement, Father Ferroli 
puts his finger on the weak spot in the Catholic defence—the 
unhappy adhesion of so many to the caste system. ‘‘ The 
social pride of caste Catholics towards their depressed brethren 
has supplied the pretext to hurl attacks most vulgar and offen- 
sive against God, Jesus Christ, and the Catholic Church. 
That reproach and that danger will disappear only when 
native Catholics bind together to disregard pagan opinion 
about caste observances and to brave the social ostracism 
which may result.” Their minds are convinced; they know 
what the Church teaches; the example of Our Lord is before 
their eyes; His precept of universal charity has been im- 
pressed upon them; yet, with all this, even the caste-boy at 
school will declare that caste is all nonsense and still refuse 
to consort with the pariah. One good result of the agitation 
of the ‘‘Self-Respect’’ League is to bring home to Catholics 
their inconsistency. The evils of the caste system in the 
Church are coming to the forefront. Are the children of light 
to be surpassed in the exhibition of real charity by the children 
of darkness? Are Indian Catholics to model themselves on 
the un-Christian Pharisee? ‘‘What God hath cleansed, call 


not thou defiled.’’ 
R. V. HAGUE. 


1 Bishop D’Herbigny’s articles have recently been published with the title 
“Militant Atheism,’’ by the S.P.C.K., as a booklet (price 1s. n.): the section 
devoted to Soviet propaganda in India embraces pp. 21-27. A recent joint 
pastoral of the S. Indian hierarchy cites many condemnations by the Holy 
See of the evils of the caste system, and calls upon progressive and enlightened 
caste-Catholics to take the lead in abolishing them. 

2 What real heroism may be required in the convert who treats ‘‘untouch- 
able’? Catholics as his brethren and thus risks being treated himself as an 
“‘out-caste’’” has been vividly described by Father Louis Lacombe in “The 
Missionary Problem of ‘Caste’,”” THz Montu, September, 1927. 
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PERE HERMANN COHEN, FOUNDER OF THE LONDON 
CARMELITE FRIARS 


ANY a traveller when entering the Church of Sant’ 
M Andrea delle Frate in Rome by the great west door, 

must have been struck with seeing a tablet on the 
wall on his left which bears the following inscription : 


‘20th Jan: 1842. Alphonse Ratisbonne of Strasbourg 
came here a bigoted Jew. The Virgin whom you see appeared 
to him. He knelt down a Jew, he rose a Christian.’’ 


ENVOY. 


‘Stranger. Take with you the precious remembrance of 
the Mercy of God, and the power of the Blessed Virgin.’’ 


The conversion of Alphonse Ratisbonne was not more sud- 
den or full of surprise than the conversion of his friend 
Hermann Cohen a few years later. It is a wonderful story. 

Hermann was born in 1820 in Hamburg. He was the son 
of Jews of fortune, David Abraham Cohen and Rosalie 
Cohen, his wife. His father desired for his sons a liberal 
education. Hermann and his elder brother Albert were early 
sent to a Protestant school, where Hermann by his rather 
remarkable gifts soon outstripped his fellows. His father 
and mother spoilt him deplorably. It was soon apparent that 
he was, that very doubtful blessing for parents, an infant 
prodigy. He developed a phenomenal talent for music. At 
the age of four he learned the piano, and when he was six 
years old played all the airs from the current operas, to the 
wonder and applause of his friends. He was precocious in 
all ways, but music was his craze. He was a vain little boy, 
full of self-conceit and very greedy. (At least, so he says 
later of himself.) The age of nine brought the turning-point 
in his career. Having heard his master play some difficult 
music at a concert, he got the piece and studied it secretly. 
When he had mastered it, he asked his master to allow him 
to learn it. His master replied by a box on the ear for his 
presumption, but, on the boy’s tears and entreaties, relented, 
though not in the best of humours, and allowed him to try. 
His astonishment was great as he watched the way in which 
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the little fingers mastered the difficulties of the music, and as 
he heard the child’s crystalline touch. 

From this moment his future was decided—he was a 
musician. His progress was rapid and wonderful. At the 
age of twelve he made his first appearance in public. Intoxi- 
cated with his success and the applause with which he was 
received, he was fired with the desire to study in Paris. His 
mother, obedient to his every wish, took him at once to the 
Court of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, where 
she obtained introductions and recommendations. So they 
set out for Paris. 

Arrived there, the question was who to choose as his 
teacher. Some recommended Chopin, others the more classic 
Zimmermann, and others young Franz Liszt. From each of 
the first two he had a lesson, but Liszt refused to take him. 
He consented, however, to hear him play, and from that 
momentadopted him as his privileged pupil. Liszt was at that 
time twenty-two years old. He himself had been a youthful 
prodigy and could therefore better understand the boy. Soon 
he found that he could not do without him. He took him with 
him wherever he went into the Paris world and to the great 
houses of the Faubourg St. Germain, and everywhere the boy 
was applauded and adored. He was indeed lovely, this child, 
with his long brown curls, open, candid face and dreamlike 
eyes. His playing astonished his hearers. The felicity of 
tone that the small fingers brought out of the instrument and 
the charm of his little person attracted everybody. News- 
papers were full of his praise and artists competed for the 
honour of painting his portrait. 

His pet name, ‘‘Puzzi,’’ given him by Liszt, was on every 
lip. Among those who petted him most were ‘‘George Sand’”’ 
and M. de Lamennais. He tells us of how the latter took 
him on his knee, placed his hand on his head to bless him, 
and presented him with a book with the inscription “‘A mon 
cher petit Puzzi, par F. de Lamennais.’’ The book was ‘‘Les 
paroles d’un Croyant’’! 

George Sand soon found, like Liszt, that she could not do 
without the boy. He played the piano to her while she wrote 
her novels, or rolled for her her cigarettes. In her home he 
met every kind of celebrity and heard strange talk, much of 
which luckily he was too young to understand. When Liszt 
gave a concert he kept Puzzi at his side, and George Sand 
in her letters gives a charming account of the scene. Liszt 
is described in those days as pious, humble and pure. The 
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youthful musicians, one still a child, are described as two 
beautiful beings with two beautiful souls. 

Puzzi was entertained and féted everywhere. The praise, 
the flattery could hardly fail to turn his head. Liszt arranged 
for him to give a concert of his own and all Paris was there 
to hear and applaud. It was announced that he was only 
twelve years old, but in reality he was now fourteen. From 
this date he began to lose the artlessness of his childhood. 
His self-conceit increased and stifled his ambition to be a great 
musician. He spent his nights in going from one entertain- 
ment to another and began, even at this early date, to spend 
money lavishly and get into luxurious ways. He made money 
by his concerts. His father had meanwhile lost much of his 
fortune, and, though not in poverty, he and his family had no 
wealth to squander. But Puzzi did not care; he was launched 
on an extravagant career of his own and neglected his mother 
and sister, who had left their home in Hamburg to make a 
home for him in Paris. But even in these delirious young 
years, when he longed for solitude and a peace of mind which 
he had not yet found, a sadness often came over the little face, 
which made people call him ‘‘the melancholy Puzzi.’’ 

At the date we have reached, Liszt and Hermann left Paris 
for Geneva. His devoted mother followed, hoping for every- 
thing from this change of scene and companionship. Puzzi 
delighted her by beginning to study seriously under his mas- 
ter and with such excellent results that, when Liszt was ap- 
pointed to teach in the newly founded School of Music in 
Geneva, and himself took the advanced pupils, he proposed 
Hermann for the others. He was accepted; so it came about 
that at the immature age of fifteen, Puzzi became a Professor 
of the Conservatoire. 

He played at concerts, gained many pupils and made much 
money. He continued to spend lavishly and to lead a life of 
careless pleasure. At Geneva the memory and influence of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Voltaire were very much alive. 
Puzzi soon came under their spell. He made a pilgrimage to 
Ferney and buried himself in the Confessions of Jean-Jacques. 
The effect on his nature was disastrous. He soon mocked at 
all religions. He became the habitué of a salon, where reputa- 
tions were not of the best. But it was a brilliant society, and 
Puzzi, with his talent and intelligence, again found himself 
the centre of an admiring crowd. 

An episode in this gay life, when Liszt, George Sand and 
others made an expedition to Chamonix, described in ‘‘ Let- 
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tres d’un Voyageur,’’ had one happy result, for the caravan 
proceeded to Fribourg, where Liszt played the Dies Irae of 
Mozart on the Great Organ. The impression at the moment 
was profound. ‘‘It was the voice of the Great God,’’ wrote 
George Sand. And Puzzi later, in his ‘‘Confessions’’— 
“‘When Liszt touched the notes of the organ, this colossal 
harp of David, it was an echo of the greatness and holiness of 
God, it touched the soul into wonder and reverence. It was 
then that Jesus, the well-beloved, was at the door of my heart, 
and I knew it not.’’ 

This impression, alas! was soon erased, for Liszt, jealous 
of Thalberg, the Viennese pianist, rushed to Paris, taking 
Puzzi along with him. Thalberg and Liszt were the rival 
pianists of the moment. A witty woman said, ‘‘ Thalberg is 
the first pianist in the world, Liszt is the only one.”’ 

Puzzi, now separated from his mother, plunged as never 
before into every kind of prodigality. He boasted that he was 
now untrammelled and free to do as much evil as he willed. 
In the years that followed he had two great passions—gam- 
bling and travelling. He continued to take pupils and to give 
concerts, and his triumphs increased; and, fortunately, one 
must think, for his future, in 1841 he quarrelled with Liszt and 
parted from him for a long time. 

Next year, during a sojourn in Italy, some of the best im- 
pressions of his childhood revived. Now it was a real joy to 
him when his mother and sister rejoined him in Venice, where 
he found the quiet for which his spirit had been longing. 
He never worked so well nor composed so successfully as in 
those Venetian days, where he made one real friend, Adalbert 
de Beaumont, an artist and a man of the world, with whom he 
lived later in Paris. From the quiet of Venice he started off 
again on his Wanderjahre, giving concerts and lessons, car- 
ried on the wave of success wherever he went. We find him 
in London in 1845-46, no less acclaimed in his twenties than 
he was in his teens. After that he established himself in Paris 
with his friend, still leading a reckless and dissipated life, but 
now with a restlessness and bitterness that grew continually. 
The ‘‘Hound of Heaven’’ was close on his trail. 

One evening in the month of May, 1847, the Prince of 
Moskowa asked him to take his place in conducting a choir of 
amateurs in the Church of St. Valére, Rue de Bourgogne. It 
was in his own neighbourhood, and he gladly consented. At 
the moment of Benediction he was suddenly overwhelmed 
with the knowledge that there was something stupendous in 
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which he had no part. He had no business to be there. But 
all in a moment it was as if two different worlds had met, that 
are yet divided, and his own past life was made clear by the 
light of a new life suddenly revealed. It was a moment full of 
awe and terror, and yet, in spite of that, there came to him a 
deep sense of comfort and peace such as he had never experi- 
enced before. As in the case of St. Paul—‘‘Suddenly a light 
from Heaven shined round about him.”’ 

He returned to this church Friday after Friday, and always, 
when the priest held up the Monstrance to bless the kneeling 
faithful, he experienced the same powerful impression. He 
confided all this to his friend, the Duchess de Rauzau, and 
she wisely put him in touch with a Catholic priest. It must 
always be remembered that Hermann, as a Jew, knew nothing 
of Christian dogma. He found the Abbé Legrand sympa- 
thetic and understanding. He urged on him prayer, persever- 
ance and self-control. But it was in the church at Ems, where 
he went to play at a concert, that he found wholly and finally 
the God of Infinite Mercy and the Christ of the Eucharist. 
The Gift of Faith came to supplement reason and give super- 
natural conviction. 

On leaving the church he was already a Christian. His 
baptism soon followed his conversion. After a Novena of 
prayer, which Hermann spent in complete solitude, it was de- 
cided that he was to be baptized in the Chapel of Our Lady of 
Zion, a chapel built in remembrance of the miraculous con- 
version of Alphonse de Ratisbonne. The officiating priest 
was himself a son of Israel, and the choir on this occasion was 
composed of young convert maidens of the tribe of Jesse and 
the seed of Abraham. 

Of all this, and of the bliss of his first Communion, he 
writes fully to A. de Ratisbonne, now his friend, but we can- 
not follow the young neophyte through the wonderful days 
that succeeded. His gratitude, his zeal, his love passes all 
telling. He desired nothing but to be a humble learner and 
worshipper. His great devotion was for the Holy Eucharist, 
and he was the first to institute the nocturnal devotion of the 
Blessed Sacrament among young men. He was still in the 
world, but not of it. He continued his concerts, but he was 
now listening with all his soul to the music in the distance. 
He had gambling debts to pay, so his teaching had to con- 
tinue. His quondam friends mocked him or turned their backs 
on him. He wished for nothing so much as the retreat of a 
monastery, where he could devote his life exclusively to medi- 
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tation and prayer. He made a vow to study for Holy Orders, 
as soon as his debts were paid. It was a heavy obligation, and 
took him two years of hard work to accomplish. Meanwhile 
he found a lodging with the Marist Fathers, where in the 
chapel he constantly spent the nights in adoration. 

With his last concert, he said good-bye to the world. The 
way having been made clear for him, he departed from Paris 
for the house of the noviciate of the barefooted Carmelites. 
He did nothing by halves. Now we can but wonder and stand 
aside in reverent awe when we read of his austerities. His 
body was not only subservient to his soul: it was as though 
it did not exist. He was all soul. He received the rough, 
harsh habit of the sons of St. Theresa on October 6, 1849, 
and changed his name to Brother Augustine-Maria of the 
Blessed Sacrament. He had a plank for bed, the stone floor 
for seat, his food served in coarse vessels of the simplest and 
scantiest ; and yet he was happy, far happier than in the days 
of feasting and luxury. He was alone with God. ‘‘The hap- 
piness that I experience here it would be impossible to tell 
you,”’ he writes. ‘‘It would require the pen of an angel to 
describe the delights of this interior life which we lead. Earth 
is forgotten and we live with the Cherubim and Seraphim at 
the feet of the Lamb. It is perpetual communion.”’ 

A year later he made his religious profession, and two years 
later he was raised to the priesthood. From now onwards his 
life was a busy one. Even during his theological studies he 
was often taken for apostolic work. He was sent to Carcas- 
sonne, to Lyons, to Marseilles, and to many other places. He 
had been given the gift of strengthening feeble souls, he urged 
simplicity, humility, and a constant consecration of the 
smallest acts of our lives to Our Lord. Everywhere he 
preached and founded the devotion of Perpetual Adoration. 
Once more we find him in Paris, and this time in the pulpit of 
St. Sulpice. An immense crowd assembled to hear him, and 
one can conceive the thrill that passed through the audience at 
the sight of this tonsured friar, so well known and féted as the 
adored musician of a few years past. 

‘IT am here,’’ he said, ‘‘to make expiation for the scandals 
of other years which I had the unhappiness of causing in this 
city. You will ask, ‘ How can you dare to come and speak to 
us of Jesus and Mary, whose names you have so often out- 
raged in our hearing?’ Yes, brothers, I have sinned against 
Heaven and against you, and now I wish to make a public 
reparation.’’ Then followed a sermon so humble, a confes- 
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sion so complete, so stern in its renunciation that it made his 
hearers afraid, but so simple and human in its homeliness that 
no one was able to resist it. Even the scoffers were moved, 
and on leaving the church one of his former gay friends fol- 
lowed him and eventually himself became a Carmelite. 

He was not so happy in his interview with George Sand. 
Horace Vernet arranged a meeting in his studio, but when she 
saw her Puzzi of other days in religious garb, she turned away 
with the words : ‘‘Tiens! tu t’es donc fait Capucin,’’ and that 
was all. 

But other great work was in store for him, and we must pass 
by with a word, how he fulfilled his longing for the contem- 
plative life, and went for a time to the Desert of Tarasteix, his 
subsequent illness, his cure at Lourdes, the conversion of his 
sister, his journeyings hither and thither, his numerous con- 
verts, and other incidents of his busy life. In his travels a 
great joy was in store for him, wholly unexpected. He was in 
Rome in the year 1862, and there he found once more his old 
master, Liszt: now a penitent, having returned to his early 
Faith and full of compunction for his past charred life. This 
meeting was one of the purest joys in the lives of the two 
friends. All their differences vanished like straw in a furnace. 
Liszt had the consolation of receiving Holy Communion from 
the hands of his former pupil. They rejoiced once again in 
their music together and in their friendship. Cardinal Wise- 
man was in Rome at the time, and a great change came over 
Hermann’s life from meeting him. Wiseman conceived a de- 
sire to attach such a man to his own diocese. He seemed to 
him to be the one man to propagate in England the devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament and to found in London a Carmelite 
church. The Superior of the Order refused ; France could not 
spare him, but Wiseman was persistent ; and finally, through 
the intervention of the Pope, he consented. Pius IX blessed 
Brother Augustine-Maria as another ‘Augustine sent for the 
conversion of England. He collected 160 francs from his 
friends, and with this he set forth to found a Carmelite Order 
in London. It was there that in tle past he had had his great 
success as a pianist and was surrounded with friends and ad- 
mirers. Now he arrived without friends or money, but in the 
care of Him who takes care of the birds of the air and the lilies 
of the fields. It was a great sacrifice. With all his goodness 
his human heart cried out in distress, ‘‘I cannot pretend. It 
is a great sorrow to leave France, where I had so many conso- 
lations. Here I cannot leave the house without exchanging 
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my habit for a greatcoat and a stiff white collar, and this 
villain of a collar emprisons my neck, my head, my thoughts, 
my heart. I feel only half-alive!’’ How refreshing and 
human this is! 

As was the case in Paris, many remembered the brilliant 
pianist, and the news of his wonderful conversion had trav- 
elled far. They soon crowded to hear him preach. Then 
benefactors began to appear, so that as early as October 1§th 
—feast of St. Theresa—this same year of 1862, the first Car- 
melite Chapel was opened in London in a small house belong- 
ing to the Sisters of the Assumption. High Mass was sung 
and Cardinal Wiseman came to bless the chapel. He exulted 
in this re-appearance of Carmel in England, where the ‘‘ White 
Friars’’ had, centuries before, been numerous and popular. 
Progress was rapid. A large house with garden was acquired 
and converted into a monastery, of which Hermann became 
Prior; the first Prior in England of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel and St. Simon Stock since the Reformation. 

The foundation stone of a new church—now the Carmelite 
Church in Kensington—was soon laid. England was not 
without its difficulties for Hermann, besides the géne of the 
stiff collar! He was unaccustomed to the language, yet he 
had to preach, and to write every word of his sermons was an 
arduous and uncongenial task. His work was increasing. 
When cholera broke out he was with the sick. Prisoners con- 
demned to death found him with them on the scaffold. He 
had an unquenchable heart. He established Devotions where- 
ever he went, especially Nocturnal Adoration. His health 
was failing. He gave up the Priorship in 1865, but continued 
to belong to the monastery until the year 1869. He renewed 
his apostolic work on the Continent. But his health was not 
good, and he retired for a time to the Desert of Tarasteix. 
When the Franco-Prussian War broke out we find him in 
France again. He was obliged to take refuge in Switzerland, 
where he opened a mission in Montreux, but before long the 
Vicar General sent him to a camp near Berlin to minister to 
the French prisoners. There he had charge of the needs of six 
thousand prisoners. For him it was the end. The cold was 
intense, his strength was already low and made him an easy 
prey. He caught the infection from two prisoners to whom 
he administered Extreme Unction in the hospital, and died of 
smallpox on January 19, 1871, aged only fifty. 

M. L. MACLAGAN. 





WHAT IS LAUGHTER? 


‘*Laughter is sudden glory’’—THomas HosBEs. 
H YENAS are said to laugh, and there isan Australian 


bird called the laughing jackass, but nobody sup- 

poses that the sounds made by these animals repre- 
sent merriment, or even that they are produced by the same 
kind of nervous mechanism as produces laughter in man. So, 
too, although some fanciful dog-lovers tell us that they have 
seen their dogs smile, in any case a smile is not laughter; 
and it is universally agreed that man is the only truly laughing 
animal. This is all the more strange since some kinds 
of human laughter can be excited by purely physical means, 
as by tickling or by breathing nitrous oxide, the so-called 
laughing-gas. One might have thought that, if there can 
be laughter without any corresponding mental stimulus, at 
least the nervous apparatus for producing it would have been 
found in some of the other animals. As this is not the case, 
one is led to suppose that it exists in men in order to respond 
to mental stimuli peculiar to them, though, once in existence 
it can be set in motion by merely physical stimuli, such as 
might set it in motion in the beasts also if they possessed it, 
just as it can be by nervous shock or strain which, though 
mental in origin, has but little relation to the emotions that 
the mechanism normally expresses. ’ 

It is reasonable, therefore, to consider laughter in the first 
instance as a reaction to mental stimuli rather than as a 
physiological phenomenon; nor need we spend time over 
forced laughter, produced by artificially setting in motion 
the mechanism of laughter in response to the demands of 
convention and the like. What, then, are the mental stimuli 
that excite spontaneous laughter? The obvious answer is 
“things that are funny.’’ But if we go on to ask what we 
mean by “‘funny’’ we shall probably want to say that it is 
what excites laughter, so that we shall scarcely be further on. 
Besides, it does not seem that it is always the ‘‘funny’’ as- 
pect of things (whatever that may mean) that is the principal 
cause of laughter.. Take a case where three persons are 
laughing at the telling of jokes. One is the man who is 
listening to them and enjoying them as jokes. The other is the 
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man who is telling them, and is so pleased with himself that 
he cannot help laughing too, although he is not really think- 
ing of the contents of his stories, which he knows by heart. 
The third is laughing at the second man for telling what to 
his mind are senseless jokes with such pleasure. Can we find 
any emotion common to the three men that causes them all to 
laugh ? 

In an often-quoted phrase Thomas Hobbes, the rather cyni- 
cal old atheist of the seventeenth century, said that “laughter 
is sudden glory.’’ This is a very terse way of saying that the 
mental stimulus of laughter must be a combination of two 
ingredients, first a sense of exultation or triumph, secondly, 
an element of suddenness and surprise. We are delight- 
fully surprised by a sense of elation and the nervous tension 
thus abruptly produced is relaxed by the motions of laughter. 

If, as is likely enough, we read into this definition a cynical 
intention, we shall probably, and rightly, resent the sug- 
gestion that it applies to all kinds of laughter. It must be 
admitted, however, that it applies very well to the conceited 
man’s laughter at his own jokes. And there are cases in which 
a man will laugh, especially when he is by himself, on, say, 
reading in a letter unexpected praise or news of success. More- 
over, the definition will cover the sense of superiority or self- 
satisfaction caused not directly as in the foregoing cases, but 
indirectly, by witnessing another person’s ignominy when 
we ourselves are immune, as in the case of the third man in 
the example given. And by covering that, it will cover a 
very great proportion of the ground to be traversed by our 
inquiry. 

For it will hardly be disputed that, if we take all sorts and 
conditions of people into account, cultured and uncultured, 
sophisticated and simple, the great majority of laughs are 
caused by the laugher being more or less suddenly aware of 
someone else suffering an ignominious catastrophe. The or- 
dinary laughter of savages, whether in tropical Africa, or in 
our slums or suburbs or public schools, is almost wholly of 
this kind. Sometimes the other person’s ignominy is wit- 
nessed by their eyes, sometimes it is the point of the story 
they hear; in either case it is the cause of the nervous excite- 
ment of exultation which is relaxed by laughter. (As regards 
the kind of ignominy that is effective in this way, it may 
range, according to the intellectual and emotional grade of 
the one who witnesses it, from intellectual or even spiritual 
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rebuffs down to merely physical accidents and the suggestion 
of ignominy that seems to be the substance of obscene 
laughter.) 

And here we see a link between the laughableness of an 
event or an object and the laughableness of a joke. Similar 
Situations will excite similar reactions in us, whether they 
take place in real life or in fiction; a heroic and successful 
career, for example, will stimulate our ambition whether we 
observe it in a fellow-citizen or read of it in a novel. And 
countless funny stories resemble practical jokes in having 
sudden ignominy in one form or other for their denouement. 

All, however, do not. Many, for example, centre around 
clever repartee that does no particular harm to the other 
person in the dialogue; others around surprisingly ingenious 
verbal play; there are also puns! Can Hobbes’s definition 
be made to cover the laughter excited by these? It seems 
that it can, if we allow it to cover the sudden sense of triumph 
or superiority over oneself. For when wit that is not cruel 
at someone else’s expense excites laughter, as distinct from 
smiles or intellectual appreciation, it seems to be because we 
have been suddenly or surprisingly caught out. The rogue 
in the story has extricated himself by a clever counter that 
we had not thought of ; the verbal wit has outpaced our wits ; 
the pun has stolen a march on us by making the sounds of 
words convey a meaning that we had not reckoned on. It 
is not likely that we shall consciously represent the position 
to ourselves in this way ; but we react to the fact. 

The same extension of the definition will enable us to in- 
clude the laughter provoked by absurd situations in which 
the only person made to appear foolish is oneself. Such seems 
to be the explanation of the laughter in a case adduced by 
the French philosopher Bergson. A man meets a friend 
unexpectedly in the street; he is surprised and pleased, but 
does not laugh. They part, not expecting to meet again, 
but an hour later he meets him a second time. He comments 
on it but still does not laugh. An hour later, and he meets 
him a third time, and this time he bursts out laughing. Why ? 
Surely because his expectations have been completely upset, 
and, moreover, the remarks expected of him on meeting an 
old friend begin to look rather absurd when demanded of him 
a third time. In fact he feels that events have made a fool 
of him, and he laughs at himself. 

A vast amount of jolly and far from cynical laughter, at 
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the absurdities of ourselves and of the situations in which we 
and our fellows find ourselves, will thus be brought under 
Hobbes’s definition. But some may feel that these applica- 
tions of it run almost directly contrary to its intention, for 
to ‘‘glory’’ in one’s own misfortunes or victimization is not 
at all the egotistic glorying that we first read into his phrase. 
But it is not at all certain that we are justified in understand- 
ing his definition in an exclusively cynical sense, and in any 
case we are not bound by it and are entitled, if we have found 
it suggestive up to a point, to use it in its original sense up 
to that point and give it whatever extension we need to com- 
plete our survey. 

Let us, then, take ‘‘sudden glory’’ to cover such situations 
as have just been described, in which the victim of the wit 
or the event is oneself but one is sufficiently detached to 
remain ‘‘above the situation’’ and therefore to enjoy from that 
coign of vantage one’s own discomfiture, as if it had been 
another’s from which one was oneself immune. We shall then 
see that without abandoning the general theory of laughter 
that we have built up around Hobbes’s definition we have 
passed into a very different moral atmosphere. For the de- 
tachment that enables a man to remain fundamentally un- 
hurt and above the situation when he himself is the victim 
is morally at the opposite pole from a self-complacency in- 
duced by his vanity being suddenly flattered or his neigh- 
bour being suddenly humiliated. It must be rooted in a cer- 
tain humility, while the other is essentially egotistic. A man’s 
vanity must, at any rate, be in abeyance if he can serenely 
see and laugh at a joke made publicly against himself; and 
his pride must be well under control if, when events have 
made a fool of him, he is so little hurt or resentful that he is 
as merry over the ignominious fall as if it were another’s. 

All this is implicitly recognized in what we frequently hear 
said concerning the ‘‘sense of humour,’’ that it saves a man 
many unnecessary sorrows and makes him less touchy and 
more easy to get on with. For by ‘‘sense of humour’’ in 
such connexions as these is meant not so much readiness to 
laugh at anything and everything as readiness to laugh at 
one’s own day-to-day humiliations. 

Furthermore, our notion of laughter, thus extended, 
broadens out so as to include also benevolent or tender 
laughter, without conflicting with the general scheme that 
we have been using. For there are some who are habitually 
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or in certain moods so little egotistic, and therefore so de- 
tached, that even in the presence of the sudden humiliations 
of others, presented to them either in fiction or in fact, their 
superiority to the situation is grounded, not in self-satisfac- 
tion at their own achievements or immunity, but in some- 
thing like a fatherly or brotherly instinct, essentially bene- 
volent but compatible with gentle laughter when they are 
suddenly made aware of the absurd ways or predicaments of 
those over whom they are watching. (Yet it is easy to be 
deceived concerning the absence of egotism in this sort of 
laughter, and reasonable to doubt it in oneself if one finds 
oneself failing to laugh in the same way at similar absurdities 
in oneself.) 

In all these ways we make room within our original defini- 
tion for a kindlier view of laughter, which, though it holds 
good only for a minority of laughs, is true of the fullness of 
human laughter. For only when it is at its best is anything 
fully known. Yet it must be admitted that the emotions which 
may produce laughter of this type tend more often to be ex- 
pressed by smiles, which seem to be something more than 
suppressed or incipient laughter, or laughter in a mild form, 
and to have a psychological, as they have a physiological, 
rationale of their own. Certainly boisterous laughter, how- 
ever genial, if it has been provoked in any of the ways we 
have been describing, seems seldom, if ever, to be without a 
touch of malice or (if at one’s own expense) of cynicism. But 
this is often mitigated by the fact that the laughter is ful- 
filling also a social function. 

For here is another aspect of laughter that must not be for- 
gotten. The very noisiness which is one of the marks by 
which laughter is distinguished from smiles, serves to give it 
rank among those acts which draw men together when done 
by them in common; and by its suggestion of exhilaration 
or well-being, laughter draws them together pleasantly and 
often spreads those emotions among those who did not at first 
share them, so that genuine laughter is rightly described as 
infectious. 

This brings us to the kind of laughter that is not laughter 
at anything, whether in oneself or in another, nor even con- 
nected with that direct appreciation of one’s own superiority 
that we noted in the man laughing at his own jokes, but is 
simply and unconsciously expressive of exhilaration or happi- 
ness. We may still call it, if we like, the release of nervous 
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tension, but we must include in the phrase the sheer over- 
flow of vitality and well-being, either mental or physical, 
provided the overflow is sudden, from the quiet laughter of 
the cheerful philosopher among his friends to the boisterous 
laughter that is the effervescence of the child’s physical vigour 
and high spirits, and the gurgle of the happy baby. 

For completeness we should no doubt include also the 
giggle of the excited school-girl, and the fool’s laughter, that 
must be called inane because it is not merely not at anything, 
but not from any real fullness of mental or physical well-being, 
being due rather to the absence of the ordinary control that 
prevents mental or physical exhilaration from breaking out 
into laughter until some considerable pressure is reached. We 
should have to add also, under the same head, the laughter 
of the victim of hysteria and of the maniac, in whom merely 
nervous excitement is at a maximum and self-control simul- 
taneously at a minimum. 

But these things are merely disordered or pathological 
variants of a wholesome and normal act, and add nothing 
directly to our understanding of it. Indirectly, however, they 
throw light on it by suggesting that its social aspect is more 
than an accidental or occasional feature. That we should 
laugh in company is not only easy for us, and good for the 
company if the laughter is good; it is also, at any rate for 
adults, an almost essential condition for the laughter to be 
good. 

Chesterton has said, in the person of Father Brown, that 
the man who laughs alone “‘is either very good or very bad. 
You see, he is either confiding the joke to God or confiding 
it to the devil’’—which would be truer if it were not for the 
fact that the introvert has another confidant in himself. At 
any rate, laughter in solitude is generally felt to have some- 
thing rather odd and perhaps dangerous about it. And (to 
return to the laughter that is not at anything in particular) 
it is certainly true that the disordered laughs of which we 
have been speaking are one and all disorderly because they 
have broken through the limits appropriate to the emotions 
that gave rise to them, and the presence and participation of 
others is, one might say, the normal provision of nature for 
the tempering of our emotional acts. We are not necessarily 
affected consciously by it; in fact, in an harmonious company 
the control is not felt at all though completely effective, nor 
is the spontaneity of the act impaired by it. What it does 
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is to check what is becoming immoderate or hysterical, to 
eliminate what is definitely egotistical or cynical by making 
it conspicuous, and to allow free course for what is a safety- 
valve for genuine exhilaration and jollity, purgative for him 
who laughs and cheering and stimulating for him who hears 
the laughter if he be not so bitter or so self-centred as to be 
beyond its healing powers. (That is why solitary laughter, 
even if it is not bad, strikes us as, at any rate, a partly wasted 
laugh.) 

Indeed, we may perhaps see in this kind of laughter thus 
controlled—laughter not aroused by any particular mental 
picture of oneself or another, but nevertheless not empty be- 
cause it flows from real fullness of life—thearchetypal laughter 
from which all other kinds are off-shoots. And it is worth 
noting that it falls naturally within the definition with which 
we started ; in fact, it fulfils it perhaps better than any other 
kind. ‘‘Sudden glory,’’ allowing for its terseness and its 
archaism, surely describes it to perfection, and if, hitherto, 
we have been reading too readily into the phrase the connota- 
tion of ‘‘superiority’’ over another or over one’s other self, 
it may be because the sense of well-being or exhilaration in 
us is too closely and exclusively associated with the sense of 
our own importance or of the insignificance or absurdity of 
others. But that is our fault, and not the fault of laughter 
as such, which can but express what is in us. Nor is it im- 
possible, even in this worid, for the child’s simple joy in life 
to be experienced by the grown man, and for the saint’s 
simple joy in God to be experienced by the common man ; and 


in heaven we shall laugh for both together. 
F. R. HOARE. 





EUROPE PRAYS FOR ENGLAND 


T was late in the evening. Great crowds were pouring 
[= from St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome. The date was 

December 15, 1929. Pope Pius XI, had just beatified one 
hundred and thirty-six of those holy men and women who 
gave up their lives for the Faith in the England of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Many of those who had 
been present at the ceremony held books of various sizes in 
their hands. These were the Italian lives of the Beati, pub- 
lished to meet the great occasion and distributed gratis in 
various kinds of editions to the congregation. One thought : 
“This is propaganda of the best kind. Our Saints will now 
be known and loved by hundreds of our fellow-Catholics 
abroad. Many holy men and women will be moved to pray 
for the spiritual welfare of England. . .’’ 

Europe prays for England! Indeed, we should set great 
store on the prayers of our fellow-Catholics abroad. To do 
so implies a practical realization of the doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body. But prayer feeds on knowledge: men cannot be 
moved to pray for vague and airy ideals. Hence the import- 
ance of correct information concerning the historical origins 
and character of the Anglican Church, the present position 
and future prospects of religion in this country. Knowledge 
of why our Martyrs died will certainly achieve much, for 
their witness gives a final and fatal blow to the myth of ‘‘Con- 
tinuity’’ in which so many good people believe. But more 
remains to be done, and the way is suggested by the story 
of a holy priest who, on the eve of the Oxford Movement, 
made it his life’s endeavour to interest Europe (and thereby 
the whole Catholic world) in the conversion of England.* 

George Spencer was born in London on December 21, 1799- 
His father, the second Earl Spencer, was at the time First 
Lord of the Admiralty, a personal friend of Nelson and a man 
of wide culture. The mother, moving in high society, yet 
found the time to educate her seven children as dutiful Eng-- 
lish citizens and God-fearing members of the Anglican 

1 His life-long apostolate of prayer and preaching for the conversion of 
England is admirably detailed in a recent Life—‘‘Father Ignatius Spencer, 


C.P.”’, by Urban Young, C.P. (London: B.O. & W. Pp. viii, 286. Price 6s.) 
on which this short study is based. 
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Church. George was sent to Eton and obtained a first at 
Cambridge. He made the traditional ‘‘grand tour’’ of the 
Continent with his family. Everywhere he witnessed the prac- 
tices of the Catholic religion, but understood nothing of what 
he saw. He was only looking for pleasure and general in- 
formation, and moved in the general stream of English 
society, floating from city to city. At twenty-one, gifted and 
strong, he had the world before him. His family connexions 
assured him a brilliant future in the service of the State. But 
the Anglican ministry attracted him. He records his ordina- 
tion to the Diaconate in his diary, December, 1822: ‘‘The 
Bishop led us into the church and three of us were ordained. 
The service took an hour, including the Sacrament which he 
gave us.’’ A year later, his father presented him with the 
living of Brington, a benefice worth £3,000 a year, a few 
miles from Northampton and Althorp Park, then and now 
the family estate of the Spencers. George Spencer gave him- 
self up whole-heartedly to the service of his parishioners. A 
family friend wrote: ‘“‘His great charity to the poor and 
wandering beggars was unbounded. He gave them all the 
money he had and even his clothes. His house became a 
hospice for the poor.’’ He tramped his wide district, a knap- 
sack strapped over his shoulders. A smile was his only re- 
joinder to the jeers of the village louts. His only ambition 
was to draw souls to God. 

How came it that this holy Anglican minister entered the 
Catholic Church and broadened the field of his apostolate from 
a country district in the very heart of Protestant England, to 
the length and breadth of Catholic Europe? 

On November 27, 1827, the Rector of Brington found a 
letter on his breakfast table from an unknown correspondent. 
The post-mark was Lille; the writer a Miss Dolling, a re- 
cent convert who had somehow heard that Spencer was un- 
settled in his beliefs. A correspondence began which further 
unsettled the Rector. Then, at Northampton, Spencer met 
for the first time a Catholic priest, a Father William Foley, 
which meeting broke down some of his Protestant prejudice. 
In 1829 he laid the foundations of a life-long friendship with 
Ambrose Phillips de Lisle. They encountered each other in 
various country houses. Spencer, holy, sincere, a lover of 
Christ, passionately longed for the full truth. ‘‘One believes 
because one loves,’’ Newman was to affirm later. The state- 
ment enshrining a dogmatic treatise and lacking theological 
precision, in concrete proves to be correct. A Dominican, 
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exiled from Belgium, Father Charles Caestryck, completed 
the instruction. The Rector of Brington was received into 
the Catholic Church on January 30, 1830. ‘‘George has be- 
come a Catholic,’’ writes his sister, Lady Lyttleton, ‘‘we fear 
a Catholic Priest. .. Altogether a bad business.”’ 

For George Spencer left almost immediately for the Eng- 
lish College in Rome. Dr. Wiseman had just been appointed 
Rector. A week after his arrival, the ardent convert wrote 
to Phillips marvelling at the discipline, charity and obedience 
he found among the students. ‘‘I could not have believed in 
the existence of a society for education such as this, half a 
year ago.” 

The spirit of that great College soon captured his whole 
soul. Deep devotion to the Papacy and a great apostolic 
love of England is, indeed, its predominant mark. He was 
ordained for the English Mission in 1832, on the feast of 
St. Augustine, Apostle of England, and in the Church of St. 
Gregory the Great on the Czlian Hill. 

Attached at first to a Birmingham parish, Father Spencer’s 
apostolate as a secular priest lasted until 1847. His prayer 
was ardent: his penances severe: his zeal for the conversion 
of his country overflowing—the whole object of his life’s en- 
deavour. With passionate eagerness he followed the course 
of the Oxford Movement.’ West Bromwich localized his 
efforts to some extent : he soon became known in and around 
Birmingham. Already the dream of his life was beginning 
to take concrete shape. A crusade of prayer for England ! 
Certain it is that from the very beginning of England’s 
separation from Rome, holy souls have been drawn in a very 
special way to interest themselves in her spiritual welfare. 
Philip Neri, Charles Borromeo, Robert Bellarmine, Francis 
of Sales, in the days when the Martyrs were fighting their 
glorious battles : Blessed Claude de la Colombiére when that 
battle seemed lost : Paul of the Cross in the dark days through 
which Challoner battled: Dominic Barberi, so ardently fol- 
lowing out the desires of the founder of the Passionists at 
the dawn of the new era. But Providence thinks in terms 
of centuries. The Movement for the conversion of England 
has never been a consistent progress in a straight line on an 
unchanging level of circumstances: it receives about each 
hundred years a new impetus: 1633, the fall of the Stuarts ; 


1 His father, Earl Spencer, took a friendly interest in his son’s work. He 
invited Dr. Wiseman to inspect his private library, one of the finest in Europe. 
(In 1881-3 it was sold for £50,581.) Father Spencer was always made wel- 
come at Althorp. 
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1733, the Industrial Revolution ; 1833, the attempt to Catho- 
licize Anglicanism ; 1933, the Holy Year—without forgetting 
the Irish immigration in the ’forties—these dates mark fresh 
phases. But Father Spencer’s apostolate practically coincides 
with the Oxford Movement, and it is very fitting that Father 
Young should have published his Life this year. That apos- 
tolate was based on prayer; accompanied, no doubt, by in- 
cessant preaching as a means to arouse and direct a stream of 
petition to the Throne of Mercy. He advocated ever un- 
ceasing prayer, prayer based on understanding and love— 


‘*What shall I do for the land that bred me, 
The fields and shires that folded and fed me?’’ 


Father Gerard Hopkins was to ask in later years. Father 
Spencer would have answered by the one word: PRAY. 

He began to organize his campaign of intercession in 1838, 
with an interview with the Archbishop of Paris. They met 
at St. Sulpice. This was followed by a talk to eighty priests. 
All promised te consecrate Thursday as a special day of in- 
tercession for England’s needs. He interviewed various 
superiors of religious orders. ‘‘All France will be united in 
this Prayer,’’ he wrote to Bishop Briggs. Wiseman encour- 
aged him enthusiastically. Yet, strangely enough, other 
Vicars Apostolic were rather cold: the eccentric Dr. Barnes, 
indeed, thoroughly opposed the crusade as ‘‘most inoppor- 
tune’’—so persistent was the timid spirit of penal days. How- 
ever, Father Spencer was consoled by a letter from Wiseman 
dated from the English College, Rome, 1839. ‘“‘I am en- 
deavouring to excite in the students as much as I can, the mis- 
sionary spirit : all the meditations are directed to this.’’ By 
the ‘‘missionary spirit’? the future Cardinal always meant a 
zeal transcending parochial boundaries to support Catholic 
enterprise throughout the whole country. 

Whether working in a parish, or acting, as for six years 
he did, as spiritual director to the divines at Oscott, Father 
Spencer never relaxed from his efforts to interest Europe in 
Catholic England. ‘‘I preached England,’’ is written almost 
on every page of his travel-diaries. Aix, Malines, Antwerp, 
Louvain, Bonn, Cologne, Heidelberg, Stuttgart: these 
names are frequently mentioned in his papers. Later came 
Austria and Hungary. He visited Rome frequently. He 
toured Ireland extensively: ‘‘the sanctification of Ireland 
means the conversion of England’’—this was his formula for 
that country. Spencer was too deep a Catholic not to see and 
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admire the essential Ireland and what she stood for, and be- 
cause he preached, not politics, but the Cross the Irish loved 
him. 

He preached the Cross. He was not a platform orator. In 
modern days he probably would not have ‘“‘starred’’ in a 
Catholic Weekly. He said nothing startling, was no coiner 
of epigrams. But his whole life was an eloquent sermon, 
an unceasing and fruitful mission. He multiplied an enor- 
mous correspondence on behalf of his crusade. He sought 
interviews with princes,’ priests and politicians. He worried 
dons at their university desks and ladies on country-house 
lawns. For he never broke away from the world of his Angli- 
can days, and set great store on the prayer from the Anglican 
side. Students at Oscott or tramps on the road, he spoke to 
them about the cause nearest to his great heart. His is an 
amazing story of sustained and far-flung energies, the whole 
effects of which God only can know. 

One encounter abroad was certainly unexpected. He 
bumped into his own brother in a back street in Cologne. 
“Hello, George, what are you doing here?’’ “‘Begging,”’ was 
the laconic reply, to the immense surprise of the fourth Earl 
Spencer, who promptly carried off his Passionist brother to 
dinner. For, in 1846, on his forty-seventh birthday, Father 
George had been welcomed into the Novitiate of the Passionist 
Fathers by his old friend and fellow-labourer, Father Dominic 
of the Mother of God.’ 

There is a little dark room in Rome in the House of the 
Passionist Fathers on the Czlian Hill. There St. Paul of 
the Cross used to pray and, in 1720, he wrote: “‘In my prayer 
during the night, I was in great peace . . . and His Divine 
Majesty gave me a special impulse to pray for the conversion 
of England.’’ That impulse is now formulated in the Pas- 
sionist Rule. Ignatius Spencer’s horizon widened under the 
deeper shadow of the Cross. He loved the religious habit, 
and never (except under obedience) did he discard it. His 
Superiors gave him every opportunity to further the cause 
of his crusade. 

Let us bring the story of his part in that crusade to a quick 


1 With Napoleon III, for instance, and various persons of royal rank in 
Austria and Germany. 

® The religious life had long attracted him. Was it to be the Society of 
Jesus or the Institute of Charity? A retreat made at Hodder Place, then the 
Novitiate of the Society, settled the question. He made his election on Ignatian 
lines. The Master of Novices, Father Thomas Clarke, confirmed his final 
choice. The Honourable and Reverend George Spencer became Father Igna- 
tius of St. Paul, Passionist. 
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close. His chief trial came from the indifference of those who 
should have helped him most. In October, 1860, he wrote: 
**I can hardly understand how I can go on for any long time 
more as I am doing, and not find some capable and willing 
to enter into my plans. Here I am [doing] the 112th parish, 
with the same proposals which no one objects to but no one 
enters into or seems to understand.’’* But apathy could not 
quench his zeal. On December goth his biographer writes 
*‘he was on his knees, radiant, joyous as ever, thanking God 
for everything,’’ and ready to start upon a year of renewed 
effort. 

Father Ignatius had a predilection for Germany, and made 
no less than five tours in that country in the interests of his 
Crusade. He had a marked devotion to St. Boniface. Cer- 
tainly he shares with that saint his love of travel and his 
‘‘imperial ability for the extension of the Kingdom of God.” * 
His love for his country was essentially spiritualized. He 
longed beyond everything for the restoration of that Faith 
of which she had been robbed, and himself exhibited how 
his fellow-countrymen could express it. The Spencers came 
from the heart of England. Father Ignatius’s strong, broad 
features are essentially English. His devotion to Christ 
crucified was deep and tender. His language was restrained, 
but full of a quiet eagerness. He was simple, direct and child- 
like. 

Incessant traveller as he was, no one excelled him in religious 
observance when at home. On one occasion he arrived at the 
Passionist Monastery in Rome soon after midnight and, 
travel-stained and weary, promptly took his place in choir! 
He translated the zeal, the contempt of the world, the ad- 
venturous spirit, that cluster around the story of Tyburn Tree 
into the prosaic life of the nineteenth century. All this and 
much more may be read, and, we trust, will be read in Father 
Young’s “‘Life.’’ It conveys an inspiring message to our 
generation. Its close was dramatically swift and sudden. 
Worn out by his unending activities, the apostle dropped dead 
in the grounds at Carstairs in his sixty-fifth year and was 
buried at the Passionist House, St. Anne’s Retreat, Sutton, 


1 Palmerston, interviewed in 1851, certainly “‘did not understand.’’ Father 
Ignatius appeared before him in his Passionist habit and sandalled feet. He 
spoke of his Crusade. But Palmerston ended the interview with the words: 
“‘As your work must tend to conciliate Catholic powers towards England, 
what have I to say but that it is excellent?’’ Father Spencer declared: ‘‘I 
could wish for nothing more.’’ 

2 These words are taken from the able study of St. Boniface in a recent 
book, ‘‘The English Way,”” which aims at presenting the main characteristics 
of English Catholicism traced throughout the ages from Bede to Newman. 
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Lancashire. His life-long friend and fellow-apostle, the Ven. 
Dominic Barberi, who had died fifteen years before, was sub- 
sequently laid to rest in the same vault. It has now become 
a place of pilgrimage, for it is hoped that Father Dominic 
will soon be beatified. 

If Catholic Europe is praying for England, those petitions 
are due, in the first place, to the English nobleman and the 
Italian peasant, united by Providence to promote that spiri- 
tual Crusade. And secondly, to the emphasis with which 
the Holy Father has proclaimed that the conversion of Eng- 
land, one of his intentions during this Holy Year, is in the 
forefront of his desires. I have seen the four great Basilicas 
of Rome invaded by pilgrimage after pilgrimage : children, 
nuns, working-men, schoolboys. They were praying for the 
Holy Father’s intentions. The Cardinal-Patriarch of Venice 
has written a beautiful pastoral on the subject of England’s 
conversion. It is certain that our fellow-Catholics abroad are 
interested in the story of our Martyrs who did their heroic 
best to prevent or to cure the perversion of their country. The 
English College in Rome, where the Wiseman tradition still 
flourishes, has done much to further that interest. 

Father Spencer laboured and prayed when England was 
much more aggressively Protestant than it is now and when 
it needed much courage to profess uncompromising Catho- 
licity. Now when hostility and suspicion have been replaced 
by indifference in the multitude and a growing appreciation 
of the Catholic ideal in the few, are we to slacken in our 
efforts? Are our multitudinous societies of men and women 
incapable of combining for this purely spiritual effort by the 
use of those spiritual weapons open to all? Can we expect 
others to be zealous on our behalf if we ourselves are not 
conspicuously in earnest? 

Let us conclude this short paper with a shorter suggestion. 

The Holy Father in two of his great Encyclicals—‘* Lux 
Veritatis’’ and “‘Mortalium Animos’’—has asked that prayer 
should be made to Our Lady, the Mother of the Mystical 
Body, in the great cause of Catholic Unity. Dom Theodore 
Baily, in an eloquent article (Pax, January, 1932), suggests 
that it is not by chance that the image of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Succour, the gift of the East to Rome, should be 
equally honoured by East and West. ‘‘How fitting that all 
Christians should pray before this image for the healing of 
the long and bitter schism, to our dear Lady of the Passion, 
who must sorrow over the rent in Christ’s mystical body as 
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she once sorrowed upon Calvary over the grievous wounds He 
suffered there in His human body.’’ We have seen the same 
suggestion put forward in other Catholic periodicals. In- 
voked under that same tithe Our Lady may well be asked to 
restore England to Catholic unity—the National Church with 
its imposing Establishment and its dwindling membership, 
the large Nonconformist bodies and the hosts of Christless 
men and women for whom Protestantism has no appeal. The 
Catholic charity of Father Spencer, which embraced in kindly 
and patient understanding all outside the Fold, should be our 
model and inspiration. It is particularly fitting that His Lord- 
ship the Bishop of Northampton, Father Spencer’s county, 
in the heart of England, should recently have given his bless- 
ing to all who recite the following simple prayer with 
devotion : 


Lady of Perpetual Succour and Mother of Sorrows, 
Holding in your arms the Lord of Creation, 

Who from the Cross made you the Mother of men, 
Forget not the strife and disunion among them : 
Be a Mother to our separated brethren : 

Draw all Christians from East and West 

To the peace and unity of the Catholic Church. 

The Martyrs of England saved the Faith for us: the Con- 
fessors of England, holy men like Fathers Dominic and Spen- 
cer, have laboured to rebuild Sion in our midst: it is for us 
to endeavour to crown their labours. 

GEORGE S. BURNS. 





A Fugue 


FTER the daffodils the buttercups— 

gold, right through to the core— 

hold, as ’twere wine, the sunshine’s laughter, 
brimful, and running o’er. 


Over the verdancy of pasturage 
sown by a lavish hand, 
blown bubbles, pink and white, of clover, 
breathe sweetness o’er the land. 


Under the shelter of a barley-mow 
scrolls of spiked daisies climb, 
rolls scarlet poppies’ flaming wonder 
through a blue mist of thyme. 


L. QUARLES. 























THE PINNYMAN 


WILL not deny that I had been tempted to take advan- 
I tage of the “three-miles limit” on that particular Sunday 

morning. The only accessible church was a good four 
miles down dale and my own route for the day lay due north 
in the opposite direction. But dales churches are so few 
and far between that my conscience would admit of no ex- 
cuses, even though to hear Mass meant adding eight miles 
to a hard day’s walking over moor and fell; and the loss of 
three valuable hours. 

And I fear I was rather resenting the loss of those hours 
as I began the return journey up dale after Mass and passed 
the only other man on the road. He was an elderly man but 
he was stepping out so blithely that I judged him to be not 
more than sixty at the outside. My first intention was to 
pass him with no more than the customary dales salutation 
and so avoid further delay; but something in his face and 
manner, coupled with his brisk stride, made me curious to 
learn more about him. Dalesmen, as a whole, do not walk 
fast; usually they adopt a slow “loping” stride which they 
can keep up all day up hill or down, long after the average 
walker is tired. 

Pace apart, the old man was not dressed like a dalesman 
born. He wore a funny little bowler hat and black over- 
coat buttoned tightly across his chest and he carried a 
walking-stick. Dalesmen rarely wear bowler hats, except 
at weddings and funerals. 

One does not stand on ceremony in the dales, so we were 
soon in conversation. The old man spoke with no particular 
accent and without the slightest hesitation, but there was an 
infectious good humour about his voice and general mien 
which made conversation delightful. I suppose I was un- 
pardonably inquisitive—everybody is in the dales—but the 
old man had no secrets and talked so entertainingly that I 
forgot all about my loss of time and fell into step with him, 
very glad of his company on the quiet road. 

He, too, had been to Mass; he told me: he never missed 
Mass if he could help it and the church at P.— was “so 


handy.” 
“Then you live nearabouts?” I asked, conscience-stricken. 
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No, his home was in Lancashire really, but he spent most 
of his time in the Yorkshire dales “on business” and as he 
was spending a few days up the dale at M.— he had just 
walked down to Mass and was now going back. 

As the village of M.— was three miles Jeyond my own 
starting-point, you may imagine how small I began to feel, as 
1 stole a glance at his patriarchal beard and silver-grey hairs. 
There was I, grumbling to myself about a mere eight miles 
extra walk and the old man was cheerfully walking fourteen! 
He had been up at five to be in time for Mass, but dismissed 
this lightly. “It was grand to be up on such a lovely 
morning!” 

The fact that we were both of the Faith removed all re- 
maining barriers so I had no qualms about asking his age. 

“How old do you think I am?” he asked, with a twinkle. 

Well, now that I had had time to study his face and beard 
at close quarters, I guessed he must be approaching seventy 
though his rosy cheeks and remarkable energy belied it. But 
I was wrong. 

He was seventy-nine and proceeded to quote dates to prove 
it. Thoroughly humbled, I listened to his story. Some 
people find talking avd walking uphill rather a strain, but 
my companion’s lungs were equal to all demands. 

He told me that he had been travelling about the dales 
for over half a century. “In the old days, it used to be 
very difficult to get to Mass,” he said. “But now it is 
easy enough.” 

Knowing from sad experience how few and far between 
Catholic chapels are even to-day in the high dales, I shook 
my head at this and ventured to inquire what he considered 
a reasonable distance to walk to church. 

“About six or seven miles in the dales each way,” he said: 
he was seldom nearer than that on account of the nature of 
his trade, and mentioned his regular stopping-places to 
prove it. 

“And how do you manage if you are further away still?” 
I asked, knowing that there are no Sunday-morning buses in 
these parts. 

“Oh, I never put up ¢oo far away, so I always manage to 
hear Mass somehow.” 

Only those who know the dales country and his round of 
villages can appreciate the significance of that. He told me 
of wintry journeys over terrific moorland roads in deep snow, 
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and tracks that would daunt most modern men of half his 
age; but modestly explained that he was “used to it,” because 
his work kept him on the road all the week. I rather imagine 
this would be a first-rate excuse for keeping most men at 
home on Sunday mornings, but the old man was made of 
sterner stuff. 

“When you have carried a heavy pack about for six days, 
it is,” he said, “an easy matter to walk ten or twelve miles 
light-handed on Sunday mornings.” 

If you are young and light-hearted too, that is true 
enough, but at seventy-nine! 

His effort would have been sufficiently remarkable if it had 
been inspired by a general pilgrimage of dalesfolk to Mass 
on a special feast-day; but, alas! there was no such pil- 
grimage. We were the only two people on the road even on 
the return journey. Such is the state of the high dales. The 
rest of the little’ congregation had gone down dale to the next 
village. 

By trade he was an itinerant draper—probably well-to-do 
—and had a little shop in Lancashire, but most of the year 
he was on the road visiting the outlying dales villages and 
farms with his pack. His method was to take his stock to 
an upland village and work all the surrounding farms from 
that centre, taking his pack in two or three bundles slung over 
his walking-stick which he carried on his shoulder. His 
bundles, as I afterwards discovered, were heavy enough to 
make even a modern “hiker’s’”’ rucksack like child’s play. I 
mentioned a few of the more remote farms and hamlets to 
see if he knew of them; but it was obvious that he had been 
calling there before I was born and not only knew them but 
knew all the inter-related families who lived there, in- 
timately. Incidentally he told me the name and history of 
every farm we passed on the road that morning. 

“The children call me the ‘pinny-man’,” he explained, “be- 
cause I bring them new pinafores—just as I used to bring 
them for their mammies, too. They follow me from one 
farm to another and watch me open my pack and they are 
“set up” for a month, if they get a new pinny from Old 
Cowley.” 

Old Cowley was his real name, he confided; but he 
answered to various other names, including that of “t’feast- 
man.” The villagers called him t’feastman because he al- 
ways tried to arrive during the local village feast. 
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“Feasts isn't what they once were,’ he lamented, “but 
they still call me t’feastman all t’same.” 

“You see,” he went on, “my father started the business 
when I was a bairn; he used to come to the dales at holiday- 
times and bring a few oddments with him, combining busi- 
hess with pleasure until he built up a regular connexion—and 
came to be known all over t’dales, just as I am to-day. And 
would you believe it,” he added, with that infectious twinkle, 
“some of the old ‘uns still call me ‘Young Cowley,’ just to 
show they are a two-or-three years older than me.” 

“The Duke of Wellington was a Cowley, too,” he added 
with a chuckle, “and my grandfather was with him at 
Waterloo.” 

Indeed, this was the only distinction in which he displayed 
any pride. 

“You see, it was like this,” he explained. ‘In those days, 
a certain number of men from each village and town were 
‘lotted for the army abroad; whether they wanted to be 
soldiers or no made no difference. Well, one day my gran- 
dad found one of the lads in tears and asked him what was 
the matter. The lad told him he had been ‘lotted and what 
was to happen to his mother? My grandad knew that the 
lad was the only support of the home, so he said to him, 
‘Don’t fash yourself, Tim. I’ve nobody to bother about me, 
so I’ll be ‘lotted instead’—and he was. You see, men that 
were ‘lotted were allowed to find deputies and so my grand- 
father went to Waterloo and spent four years in foreign parts 
in the bargain. . . Happen that’s where I get my marching- 
feet,” he suggested. 

Then he went on to tell me how he had once heard Mass 
himself at a soldiers’ camp in one of the high dales during 
the great War. 

“TI walked up from M.—,” he said; and I confess I 
gasped with surprise, for I know that road very well and it 
is certainly one of the severest nine miles in a county which 
is famous for its hills. 

“T got up at four that morning,” he continued, “to be sure 
to be in time. But when I got to the chapel which stood 
about a mile away from the camp, there was not a soul 
about and I began to fear I was too late. By and by I 
noticed a key lying near a side door, so I thought the priest 
wouldn’t mind if I took the liberty of letting myself in to 
say a few prayers before walking back. After a time, 1 
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thought I heard somebody coming down the aisle and who 
should it be but the priest himself! He seemed fair capt 
to find me there, because he had opened the front door him- 
self and it seems I had come through the vestry-door by 
mistake. I begged his pardon for breaking in like that 
and being late for Mass, but he told me not to worry because 
Mass hadn’t begun‘and when it was over I was to wait and 
have some breakfast with him. Now, wasn’t that wonder- 
ful?” he asked. 

I agreed that it was, though I am not sure that I meant 
it in quite the same sense as he. At any rate, after that I 
was prepared for anything, but by this time, the old man 
seemed to think he had talked about his own peregrinations 
long enough and he began to ask me questions instead. 

When we reached my inn where our roads parted (and I 
doubt if I had lost more than a quarter of an hour on the 
way, so well did he walk) I pressed him to come inside and 
rest and share lunch before going further: but he begged 
to be excused. : ; 

“I must push on,” he exclaimed, “they will be wondering 
what has happened to me at the farm.”” He seemed as fresh 
as when we started and the only concession to the heat of the 
morning he had made on the way was to open the top button 
of his overcoat. 

In the course of my wanderings during the next few days, 
I asked several villagers if they knew a draper called Cowley. 

“Know Old Cowley?” they all asked with surprise, as if I 
was asking them if they knew their own grandfathers. “Why, 
we've known him for a score o’ years.” 

Some of them showed me table-cloths and frocks and 
little pinafores which they had bought from him. 

“You should see the children dancing round him when he 
comes with a new stock. They follow him like the Pied 
Piper. . . Why, it wouldn’t be a real feast without the 
Pinnyman.” 


I don’t know whether there is a pinny-man Saint in the 
calendar yet, but I fancy St. Christopher will be waiting 
for Old Cowley one of these days, as he walks bravely over 
the tops from his Last Mass and I like to think of him open- 
ing his bundle of pinafores in heaven surrounded by excited 
children. 


ALFRED J]. BROWN. 





DEMOCRACY UNDER A CLOUD 


HE governmental systems of the post-war world— 
that world which was to have been ‘‘made safe for 


Democracy’’—present such a chaotic series of chang- 
ing experiments that the student of political constitutions 
might well have a difficulty in classifying them. But he 
could venture on one general, if negative, statement—that 
not one of them is a Democracy according to the old concep- 
tion of that word. Nowhere could he discern what might be 
fairly described as ‘‘government of the people, by the people, 
for the peopie.’’ Some of the little States, which, just be- 
cause of their size, are more easily managed, approach the 
ideal: speaking generally, the people rule in the people’s 
interest in Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and the like, but 
even under such essentially democratic polities as those of 
America, France and Great Britain, the ‘‘crisis’’ has com- 
pelled the people to submit to emergency systems of rule 
over which they have very little influence. On all sides, we 
hear that Democracy has failed—‘‘The farce of Democracy 
is played out,’’ says an esteemed contributor in this very 
issue, echoing an almost universal impression. 

If that were a true impression, the fact, I think, is to be 
regretted by Catholics, who alone possess and retain in the 
stable teaching of the Church the right theory of just govern- 
ment. Yet, with the bulk of Europe under dictators or des- 
pots, with parties in every State amongst the rest aiming at 
autocratic rule, there would seem good grounds for supposing 
that Democracy is dying. But may it not be—to adopt the 
phrase Mr. Chesterton applied to Christianity—that it is not 
so much that Democracy has been tried and found wanting, 
but rather that it has been found difficult, and so has not been 
adequately tried? That the democratic theory has never 
worked well is no discovery of the post-war period. We may 
search history in vain for an example of a single democratic 
Government, established by universal consent and ruling 
only in the common interest. Theoretically, the victors in a 
party-conflict have the welfare of all the citizens at heart, but, 
being human and not heroic, they will not readily sacrifice 
class or party advantage to the general good. Here in Eng- 
land, the ‘‘Reformed’’ parliament a century ago was the 
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first in which the ruling power of the Crown was wholly ab- 
sorbed by the Ministry, yet, until the advent of a Labour 
Government in 1924, neither the Liberal nor the Conservative 
party looked after, as they should have done, the welfare of 
the common people. If they had, they might have prevented 
the growth of that anomaly in the Constitution—a party 
based on economics rather than on political convictions. The 
gradual emancipation of the worker from the thraldom of 
wealth was the result of extra-Parliamentary activities. Gener- 
ally speaking, the different “‘class’’ Governments, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, had to be forced to protect the help- 
less from exploitation, and to free them from the various dis- 
abilities to which their destitution exposed them. Just be- 
cause they acted as ‘‘class’’ Governments, swayed by their 
own vested interests and inherited prejudices, they inevitably 
provoked, after the various democratic extensions of the fran- 
chise, the appearance of a third constitutional section, openly 
and avowedly ‘‘class’’ in its views and composition, the quasi- 
Socialist Labour party. Thus early did English Democracy 
fail in its main object—the general welfare. 

Nor, with the advent of ‘‘Labour’’ is it the more likely 
to succeed, for the permanent fundamental handicap of the 
democratic system remains: until all voters are politically 
and socially educated to the right level, there will be many 
who have not the knowledge and discipline necessary to sup- 
port measures (or men) that are really beneficial to the country 
at large, and, if they preponderate in any electorate, govern- 
ment may degenerate into the ugly thing, called by an ugly 
name—Ochlocracy or mob-rule. In fact, it is because 
‘“‘Demos”’ was never educated enough to know what was really 
good for him that the ‘‘higher classes’’ used to justify, very 
reasonably, their reluctance to allow him political power, with 
the curious result that one (historical) definition of ‘‘demo- 
cracy’’ in the Oxford Dictionary is ‘‘the politically unprivi- 
leged class’’; so wholly identified had the ‘‘people’’ become 
with the ‘‘mob.”’ 

To-day education, of a sort, is universal, and the suffrage, 
since 1928, is universal too, in the sense that every adult male 
or female, over 21, with certain necessary qualifications of 
place or status, has a vote. It may still, alas! be doubted 
whether the education of the bulk of the voters is wide or deep 
enough to ensure wisdom in voting, and this very obvious 
drawback may account for the disfavour with which Democ- 
racy has always been regarded by so many of the wise and 
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prudent. In our day, widespread religious indifference has its 
counterpart in laxity of ethical views—what ‘‘secular’’ paper, 
for instance, could be trusted to give a sound review of any 
new book by those eminent agnostics—Messrs. Wells and 
Shaw ?—and few feel any moral responsibility for their use of 
the franchise. And the futile theories, economic and indus- 
trial, of Socialism and the still more absurd half-truths and 
whole-lies of Communism, are incessantly propagated 
amongst the newly-enfranchised, so that the chances of any 
great moral issue before the electorate—the justice of some 
domestic project, or of some measure affecting other nations 
—being decided aright by popular vote, are exceedingly 
small. Voters here have no chance of due training. The 
State primary schools cannot teach religion, not only because 
they are forbidden to be ‘‘sectarian,’’ but also because they 
do not know which religion is true. The various ‘‘Churches” 
outside the Fold have no certain grasp of religious verities, 
and can give no trustworthy guidance. And, as for the 
secular Press, that ‘‘university’’ of the man and woman in 
the street, its educative influence is almost wholly wrong or 
insufficient. Consequently, the English democratic system, 
based on the assumption that all have equal political and legal 
rights and ignoring the fact that not all are intellectually and 
morally fitted to exercise them, has not hitherto succeeded, 
nor will it succeed in the future unless it is set on a sure basis 
and becomes Christianized. English theories of law and 
government, unhelped by Catholic inspiration, have never 
been sound or consistent. 

A popular Encyclopedia says that the principle of Demo- 
cracy—a doctrine derived from the essential equality of all 
men before God—‘‘owes its transference from religion to 
society and politics, mainly to the works of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau.’’ It has, in fact, an earlier and much more respec- 
table origin. Apart from the fact that Rousseau acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Locke a century previous, the prin- 
ciples of Democracy were drawn by St. Thomas from 
Aristotle in the thirteenth century and were given further 
and fuller definition by Suarez and Bellarmine in the seven- 
teenth. Taparelli, in 1839, influenced by the destructive 
demagogy of the French Revolution, headed a sort of revolt 
from the hitherto traditional teaching that the immediate 
source of civil authority was the will or consent of the citizens, 
but the discredit attaching to the conduct of many monarchs 
during the war has brought again into favour what seems to 
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be the common-sense interpretation of St. Paul’s historic 
declaration—‘‘There is no power but from God.’’ No alter- 
native can be imagined between the exploded doctrine of the 
divine right of Kings, and the democratic principle that the 
ruling power in civil society is to be considered as placed in 
the hands of a particular ruler by the citizens, since it is theirs 
by God’s arrangement though they cannot exercise it them- 
selves.’ This doctrine, besides being in full accord with St. 
Paul, who wrote when the civil power was a persecuting 
pagan, also makes due provision for the expression of man’s 
highest prerogative, his free will. 

It is in these two regards that non-Catholic theories of 
government, and consequently the systems which give them 
expression, frequently and lamentably fail. The ignoring or 
denial of God’s rights over His creatures and of the essential 
and inalienable dignity of human personality, has resulted in 
the grievous perversions and unwarranted extensions of civil 
authority that we see around us to-day. It is these two 
principles that the Catholic must have in mind when called 
upon to judge not only Governments which are still styled 
democratic, but those, too, which profess to have imposed on 
their subjects something better than Democracy. 

St. Thomas, in a well-known passage (1—2, q. 105, a. 1), 
says that in all good Governments the people should have a 
share in the sovereignty, and that in the best they should 
elect the chief ruler from amongst themselves. This system 
contributes most to man’s highest development, for the per- 
fection of the creature consists, as Our Lord tells us, in emu- 
lating the perfection of the Creator. Self-existence is, of 
course, wholly out of reach, but the nearer we can approach 
to self-government—the right use of our rational liberty—the 
more we shall resemble our Maker. On the other hand, the 
less scope we find for the intelligent use of freedom, i.e., for 
understanding and freely choosing the regulations which 
make us achieve social good, the less opportunity shall we 
have of spiritual growth. We are essentially political animals ; 
we need a ‘‘polis’’ or organized society to attain to our full 
capacities, and the fullest exercise of citizenship consists in 
sharing in and directing the destinies of the State. In this 
sense, a perfect Democracy may be regarded as the final term 


1 A full and highly interesting account of the traditional Catholic doctrine om 
this matter may be read in Father Brodrick’s ‘‘Life of St. Robert Bellarmine’’ 
(1928), Vol. I, chap. xi, wherein the biographer successfully defends his subject 
from every taint of Rousseauism. 
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of political growth, ‘‘the political expression,’’ in Mr. Belloc’s 
phrase, ‘‘of justice.”’ 

Exception may perhaps be taken to these grounds for pre- 
ferring genuine Democracy before any other political system, 
on the score that Our Lord gave His Church a monarchical 
rather than a democratic government, and that, so far from 
recommending His followers to aim at sharing as much as 
possible in government, He inculcated meekness, humility, 
submission, and brotherly love as the main Christian char- 
acteristics. However, as Church and State have different 
spheres and functions, we cannot conclude that the ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution is also the best for the civil power, nor that 
our development as Christians should follow the same lines 
as our development as citizens, although one need not inter- 
fere with the other. Indeed, the more perfect the Christian, 
the better the citizen, for he realizes better the moral duty of 
helping the State to govern well and is more assiduous in 
fulfilling it to the best of his ability. 

However, in matter of fact, divorced from practical recog- 
nition of God as the source of its power and without any clear 
knowledge of the limits set by His sovereignty on its activities, 
what chance has any ‘“‘secular’’ Government, democratic or 
otherwise, of really fulfilling what is its only raison d’étre? 
If nominally democratic, it professes to be guided by the 
popular will, but in modern conditions the popular will, even 
were it effective, would be no sure guide to the popular good. 
If not democratic, then it has no guidance but the ideals of 
the fallible, and may be faithless, individuals who have im- 
posed it on the State. In our estimate of Democracy, and of 
systems opposed to it, we must always refer to the Christian 
standard—the fact that authority comes from God, and is sub- 
ject in its exercise to His law. Judged by this criterion, there 
is often little enough to choose between so-called Democracies 
and the various degrees of Despotism. 

For it is only when a Democracy is Christian that man’s 
highest endowment—liberty—is really safe-guarded. The 
Democracy framed on the lines of Rousseau makes civil 
society a sort of club, the members of which abandon their 
several autonomies to secure wider advantages outside indi- 
vidual reach. But no person or group of persons can give 
more than they individually possess, so the powers which we 
find States possessing—to kill, to coerce and to legislate for 
posterity—must come from a higher source. Besides human 
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autonomy freely surrendered can be recalled; the authority 
thus created is a human thing and does not affect conscience. 
It is merely that of the majority and it has no sanction except 
material force. Its policies are justified, not on intrinsic 
grounds, but simply because they are the fruit of a popular 
mandate. Civil rights are themselves held to be the creation 
of this human association, not inherent in human personality.’ 

Consequently, the welfare of the State being the sole end of 
the power to rule so conferred, other rights outside the scope 
of civil authority are very apt to be disregarded. Every 
Democracy in history presents the spectacle of minorities 
struggling against State encroachments on the domain of 
conscience or on the rights of the family, or of a particular 
class, or on the rightful freedom of the individual. The 
problem is, and always has been, how, in association with 
his fellows, man can combine the minimum sacrifice of liberty, 
his chief good, with the maximum furtherance of the common 
welfare, and the State, which pays no heed to the rights of 
God, cannot on that account properly estimate the rights of 
man. It sins generally through ignorance and inadvertence, 
for in the very multiplicity of its beneficent endeavours it 
finds it hard to realize that sometimes material progress may 
involve moral injury, and that there are many natural limits 
to its competence. 

All Christians must condemn that revival of pagan 
Czsarism—the Omnicompetent or Totalitarian State, seen in 
its poisonous completeness in the Soviet political regime. Even 
if there were no hereafter, the ruthless sacrifice of human per- 
sonality to an abstraction, the entire ignoring of the indestruct- 
ible worth of the human soul, the futile endeavour to destroy the 
moral and religious sense of the individual and to abolish 
belief in God, to whom reason testifies so clearly, are abhorrent 
to all right-thinking persons, and it is one of the portents of 
our time that our modern Socialists and ultra-radicals see 
nothing blameworthy in all this brutal negation of the princi- 
ples of Democracy, the more so that they do unite in condemn- 
ing emphatically the comparatively tolerable approaches to 
Czsarism in vogue now in Italy and Germany. No better 

1 Cf. a Times leader (January 21, 1913) on the subject of the franchise— 
“Neither man nor woman has any right to a vote unless and until the right 
is created by the will of the majority, which is our only rough practical guide 
to what is best for the community.’’ The will of the majority disfranchised 
Catholics for centuries, i.e., denied their rights to exercise their votes on the 


same terms as their fellow-citizens. A majority is no proper determinant of a 
moral claim. 
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exhibition can be given of the practical atheism of our intel- 
ligentzia than the friendliness which it shows towards the most 
monstrous tyranny in history, just because it has openly cut 
itself adrift from God, compared with its rancour against those 
largely misguided experiments under Hitler and Mussolini, 
because they are still professedly Christian. Hatred of God, 
Judge and Rewarder, the Source of Law and the Avenger of 
Licence, has blinded our modern prophets to the inconsistency 
of their attitude, so that they cannot see that it was nothing 
but the recognition of a higher allegiance than that due to the 
State that rescued mankind from the despotisms of pre- 
Christian times, and that alone can prevent their resurgence. 
There is nothing really incompatible between Democracy as 
conceived by Rousseau and his modern followers and the 
Totalitarian State. If authority is wholly derived from the 
people, the people, or a majority of them, may determine that 
there shall be only one party in the State, which shall engross 
all legislative and executive functions and absorb or suppress 
all the other parties. There is nothing in the system to pre- 
vent the abolition of the rights of minorities, although on 
democratic principles those rights have equal validity with 
those claimed by the majority. Liberty of speech and of the 
Press, liberty of association, self-determination in a thousand 
minor matters, are all at the mercy of the ruler who can com- 
mand most votes, under the system which proclaims that there 
are no rights save those that derive from the State, none that 
the State may not abrogate at its will. 

It will surprise many critics of Hitlerism or Fascism to be 
told that the germs of even more complete State absolutism 
are contained in the English Constitution. Blackstone claims 
that the jurisdiction of Parliament is unlimited in all spheres 
ecclesiastical and temporal,—‘‘this being the place where that 
absolute despotic power, which must in all Governments reside 
somewhere, is entrusted by the constitution of these King- 
doms.’’ If that were true, neither Hitler nor Mussolini needs 
further justification for his seizure of all authority. The 
former was started on his career by the Reichstag’s ‘‘ Enabling 
Bill,’’ practically giving him a free hand : the latter was en- 
trusted by his King with the power that an effete Assembly 
was unable to exercise. Both claim the authority hitherto 
exercised by Parliament. Blackstone’s statement is equiva- 
lently a rejection of the moral law, by which all human legis- 
lation is conditioned, and a denial of the indefeasible rights 
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of the individual, which are prior in origin to the State and 
are part of his God-endowed nature. The utilitarian lawyer, 
John Austin, a generation later, confirmed this ‘‘Prussian”’ 
teaching by maintaining that no law has binding power unless 
it can be physically enforced." And, as far as theory is con- 
cerned, those remain the principles of English law to this day, 
although Christian belief, the tradition of freedom, and prac- 
tical common sense are still vigorous enough amongst us to 
check their evil influence. But the tendency to base right and 
justice on popular judgment still exists outside the Church, 
and the President of the Trades Union Congress, in assert- 
ing (September 4th) what he called ‘‘elementary democratic 
principles,’’ mentioned as the first the ‘‘self-evident’’ truth (so 
described in the American Declaration of Independence) that 
“Governments can only derive their power rightfully from the 
free consent of the governed,’’ under the impression that that 
principle, unsupplemented by one still more radical and more 
“‘self-evident’’—that the people thus transmit authority origin- 
ally placed in the social organism by God—is strong enough 
to be a bulwark against Fascism. It cannot be, nor has it 
been a protective against a host of lesser tyrannies, as Trades 
Union members should be the first to recognize. Trades 
Unions originated outside the law and they still refuse to be 
legally incorporated. They are a standing witness that 
Government ‘‘based on the free consent of the governed’’ is 
alone not enough to guarantee human liberties. 

In so far then as these human Governments, whether ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ or not, actually or implicitly deny that all power in the 
State as well as in the Church comes from God, they are all 
in essence alike, differing only in the degree in which they 
trespass upon the inalienable rights of the individual, the 
family, and the Church. They all affect in theory or in prac- 
tice the immoral tenets of ‘‘Czsarism.’’ Their differences are 
slight, compared with the practical negation of God’s rights 
common to all. The Church universal and supranational was 
instituted by God to prevent His claims from being ignored, 
but they all pay little heed to the Church. 

Yet I cannot think, despite the many failures of non-Catho- 
lic systems of Democracy which the times present, that a prin- 
ciple, in theory so noble, so consonant with personal dignity, 

1So that eminent lawyer, the late Lord Birkenhead, speaking to the 
Canadian Bar Association (August, 1923) declared, ‘‘A law is not a law unless 


someone superior to yourself can penalize and chastise you for its breach.’’ 
Hence, presumably, the Sovereign State is above all law ! 
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so capable of good, can remain permanently submerged by the 
polities which have taken its place. It would require another 
Fall of Man before either the religious instinct or the love of 
freedom—qualities which have caused the progress of civiliza- 
tion—could be driven from the human heart. All the des- 
potisms rely on force not conscience, although, as ruling de 
facto, they may count on Christian allegiance in things not 
sinful. The chief ones are based on terrorism—rank, brutal 
injustice, involving murder and mutilation, robbery and exile 
—and they are, unhappily, maintained by the same means. 
Anything less Christian than the arrogant nationalism with its 
hideous cult of war, and the racial ostracism practised against 
the Jews, now in vogue in Germany, can hardly be imagined, 
and Fascism, with so much material and even moral improve- 
ment to its credit, has too readily sacrificed freedom to effici- 
ency. The methods and ideals of the Totalitarian State, even 
when mitigated by the profession of Christianity, savour of 
paganism rather than of the Gospel. They can hardly be per- 
manent—violenta non durant. Meanwhile, the general failure 
of Democracy may awaken the Secularists and Liberals to the 
fact that there has been something wanting, not only in their 
theories but also in their practice, that human society cannot 
lift itself nor keep itself lifted ‘“‘by its boot straps,’’ but needs 
the help of a higher power. And they may learn this the more 
readily if we Catholics show how essential human liberties are 
best preserved by acknowledgement of God’s rights. We 
must above all point out, and keep pointing out, that personal 
liberty and freedom of conscience are effectively secured only 
when the State is conceived as belonging to the citizen, and 
not the citizen to the State,—in a word, that the only true 
Democracy is Christian Democracy. 
JOSEPH KEATING. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE HOLy Coat. 


N the course of a recent article upon the stigmatica, Mother 

Dominica Clara Moes, mention was made of her being cured of 
blindness in her childhood on occasion of a visit she paid in 1844 
to the Holy Coat of Treves. Another exposition of the relic, which, 
during more than a century had only twice previously been made 
accessible for public veneration, i.e., in 1844 and in 1891, has just 
been brought to an end. As we are officially informed that more 
than two million pilgrims have, in the present year, visited the 
cathedral with pious intent, there can be little doubt that a great 
stimulus has been given to popular devotion. Moreover, those 
who have assisted at these celebrations assure us that the de- 
meanour of these crowds was absolutely reverential. They came 
in simple faith to do honour to what they believed to be some- 
thing more sacred and awe-inspiring than the mortal remains of 
any saint, that inner garment, in fact, which had been in contact 
with the human flesh of our Saviour during the greater part of 
His life on earth. We are further told that again miracles have 
been worked. Poor cripples who dragged themselves thither on 
crutches have left their crutches behind and gone home rejoicing. 
Others who have come overwhelmed with sorrow or perplexities, 
have found guidance and relief in their difficulties, or what was 
even better, have obtained grace to bear with resignation, if not 
with joy, the cross that was laid upon them. 

There are many by whom the occurrence of these physical or 
moral miracles will be welcomed as a convincing demonstration 
of the authenticity of the relic itself. We have no wish to argue 
the point, and though we believe it probable that God may often 
reward the devotion and childlike trust of the faithful, even when, 
through no fault of theirs, these are mistakenly directed to some 
memorial of holy things which is not what they believe it to be, 
still the deduction so drawn must be allowed to have its own weight. 
On the other hand, the historical and archeological side of such 
problems also deserves to be considered, and a piece of evidence 
of this nature, of which, as it seems to us, no adequate account 
has yet been taken, may, perhaps not unfittingly, claim a brief 
notice while the subject is fresh in our memories. 

It is still maintained that the Holy Coat was brought to Treves 
in the days of Constantine the Great by the intermediary of the 
Bishop St. Agricius. We have no contemporary or relatively 
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early evidence of this. It depends upon a most suspicious document 
of the eleventh century, which a critical historian would not dream 
of quoting in testimony of any other fact which had happened seven 
hundred years before the record was written. What is more, even 
the Agricius text does not explicitly mention the Holy Coat, 
though it speaks vaguely of relics, and specifies one of the nails 
of the Cross, the knife used at the Last Supper and the bodies 
of SS. Lazarus and Martha—a statement particularly interesting 
in view of the Provence traditions. It was also strongly urged in 
1891 that an ivory plaque at Treves preserves an almost contem- 
porary representation of St. Sylvester (Pope) and St. Agricius in 
a chariot carrying with them a casket of relics, while a striking 
architectural background with a great building of more than one 
story and the fagade of a basilica is held to depict the famous Porta 
Nigra of the venerable German city. Unfortunately, the archzo- 
logist, F. X. Kraus, in his ‘‘Geschichte der christlichen Kunst’’ 
(I, 502), declares that the plaque is of Byzantine origin and that 
it is most probably to be explained as referring to another quite 
different translation of relics to Constantinople under the Emperor 
Leo I (A.D. 457—474). Kraus further claimed that his interpreta- 
tion of the plaque was endorsed by the great Christian archxo- 
logist, G. B. de Rossi. Moreover, though Kraus believed the ivory 
carving to be a work of the fifth century, A. Maskell, in his book 
on “‘Ivories’’ (p. 419), declares it to have been executed under 
Byzantine influences at some time between the seventh and ninth 
centuries. 

But besides this, at a much later date, i.e., the eleventh century, 
when there is good reason to believe that the present ‘‘Holy Coat’’ 
was actually enshrined at Treves, we have an official inventory of 
the relics preserved at the Lateran in Rome which was made by John 
the Deacon. In this, among other items, is included: ‘‘The seam- 
less garment, which Mary the Virgin made for her Son our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which at His death the soldiers cast lots for, and it 
was never divided. So long as our Saviour shall preserve it here, 
no heresy or rupture of the Faith shall last for any long space of 
time.’’ It is not easy to conceive that such a relic, evidently so 
highly prized, could have been conveyed from the Lateran to 
Treves at a later date without our hearing something about it. 
Besides, the defenders of the Treves tradition are satisfied that 
the authentic Holy Coat had already found a home there several 
hundred years before. 

But there remains another difficulty, this time arising from 
Oriental sources. The Holy Coat was said to be in Georgia (that 
is to say, in the region between the Black Sea and the Caspian, but 
stretching further to the south), and it was venerated there for 
several centuries. It may readily be admitted that the ‘‘Annals 
of Georgia’’ and the Life of St. Nino are full of fabulous matter 
of much the same type as the legend of the miraculous portrait of 
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Our Lord which was conveyed to the Syrian King, Abgar of 
Edessa, but it is hard to discredit the statement of Georgian 
sources at a later date that a relic was there preserved with hon- 
our which purported to be the tunica inconsutilis for which the 
soldiers cast lots. There was, and remains to this day, a liturgi- 
cal commemoration of this precious possession, and this is cer- 
tainly more than can be claimed for any similar object of venera- 
tion in the West. No doubt, the relic is not now forthcoming. 
It is said to have been carried off to Moscow, but there is no 
satisfactory evidence as to the occasion or manner of its disap- 
pearance. We know that from the year 642 onwards the Arab 
emirs harried and pillaged the lands of the Georgians, and they 
are likely to have laid their hands upon any treasure, whatever its 
nature, which was known to be specially prized. Such loot would 
be carried off for the sake of the reliquary, even if the contents 
were disregarded. But the Holy Coat seems to have been very 
intimately associated with the religious memories of the Georgian 
people, and Michael Tamarati in his book, ‘‘L’Eglise Géorgienne 
des Origines jusqu’ 4 nos jours’’ (Rome, 1910), gives, on p. 116, a 
representation of what seems to be an equivalent of the royal arms 
of Georgia. It is taken from the Georgian Bible printed at Mos- 
cow in 1742, and there we see occupying almost the whole shield 
a sort of long shirt with sleeves with a legend in Georgian charac- 
ters written round it. Tamarati supposes that the Holy Coat must, 
after all, have found its way to Treves in the time of Charlemagne 
or later, but neither in Germany nor in Georgia is there any frag- 
ment of tradition to bear out such a theory. As the distinguished 
Orientalist, Pére Peeters, remarked not long since, in the ‘‘Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana’’ (1932, Vol. L, p. 12), the believers in the 
Georgian legend may fairly be left to fight the matter out with 
the champions of the Holy Coats of Treves and Argenteuil. The 
type of evidence adduced is, in each case, of much the same 


fabulous character. 
H.T. 





THE CHURCH AND THE GARDEN. 


HEN we study the science of Botany, whether for our own 

gratification in the variety and the beauty of plant life, or to 
satisfy the requirements of some examining body, or for mixed 
motives, we are at the same time following a suggestion of Our 
Lord Himself, who bade us to consider the lilies of the field. 
Anyhow, those closest to Him in spirit, like St. Francis of Assisi, 
who saw God in all created beauty, and St. Albert the Great who, 
as a scientific botanist, described in the tenth book of his ‘‘Summa’’ 
all the trees, plants and herbs known in his day, have delighted 
to associate the Creator with the loveliness of plant-life, and 
“popular’’ botany became in the ages of faith a means by which 
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the Faith eloquently expressed itself. Even in the Old Testament 
the inspired writers loved to speak of the flowers: 


‘*And wherefore, wherefore were they made 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

And fashioned with supremest grace 
Upspringing day and night.”’ 

A recent correspondence in The Times shows that the practical 
was mingled with the devotional, and, we fear, has nowadays 
almost entirely submerged it. Certain flowers, the blooming of 
which marked the Church’s seasons, now only indicate the dates 
for agricultural operations. But the names survive to prove their 
former spiritual significance. Let it be granted at once that myth 
and legend and pious conjecture are responsible for many of those 
attributions, still enough remain to exhibit the pre-occupation of 
our forefathers with the other world and its inhabitants." 

A favourite flower in the Middle Ages was usually consecrated to 
and named after a favourite saint, especially when it had medicinal 
virtues, the choice of the saint being directed by the season when the 
plant blossomed. Owing to differences of climate this system led to 
some confusion, since different names were given to the same 
specific. The Benedictines were great gardeners and skilled in the 
properties of simples, and we find the same system of nomenclature 
to have been in vogue throughout Europe wherever they were 
established. This obviated to some extent the danger of mis- 
taking remedies. 

St. Benedict recalls Herb Benet, a member of the Rose family, 
the five petals of which remind us of the five wounds of Our 
Saviour as the Blessed Trinity is recalled by its tri-partite leaves, 
but there is nothing to connect ‘‘Herba Benedicta’’ with the Saint. 
However, St. Christopher and St. Robert have their ‘‘Herbs’’ ; the 
original botanical identities are not easy to determine, but the 
Osmunda Fern, which grows by the water-side, may perhaps be 
connected with the Keeper of the Ford. Herb Robert has over 
one hundred aliases, and it is not certain which St. Robert is hon- 
oured by the Geranium Robertianum, which flowers throughout 
the summer. One would like to think that it commemorated the 
well-known Bishop Robert Grosseteste of Lincoln, one of the most 
learned men of the Middle Ages, who wrote extensively on botany 
and agriculture. 

The Meadow Cowslip is St. Peter’s ‘‘Herb,’’ owing, of course, 
to its inflorescence which suggests a bunch of keys. The tri- 
coloured Pansy was naturally called Herb Trinity. Both St. John 
and St. James has each his ‘‘Wort,’’ and St. Barnabas has 
his ‘‘Thistle.’’ St. Barbara’s Cress is the Barbara Vulgaris, the 


2 That eminent Catholic and keen botanist, the late James Britten, once 
published a paper in this periodical (August, 1915) called ‘‘The Church’s 
Flowers,’”? which combines much hagiological lore with searching criticism. 
—Eb. 
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Water Cress of our streams; and St. Patrick, in addition to the 
Shamrock, is credited, happily by mistake, with the homely Cab- 
bage. There is a plant known as St. George’s ‘‘ Beard,’’ whilst St. 
Michael and St. Margaret both have their ‘‘Daisies.’’ St. Anthony 
boasts a ‘‘Nut,’’ and the highly-toxic Nux Vomica, much used in 
medicine, has been styled, not through devotion, St. Ignatius’s 
“Bean.’’ Devotion, of course, does not enter into the naming of 
Cinchona as ‘‘Jesuits’ Bark.’’ Another medicinal plant, the 
Matricaria, was dedicated to St. Anne, and the name is said to be 
an adaptation of ‘‘Mater Cara,’’ the Dear Mother of Our Lady. 

Perhaps it was their healthy effects on the soul that, in the Middle 
Ages, earned for many plants the epithet holy, such as the Holly 
Tree, the Holy Rose of Jericho, the Holy Cross, the Holy Rope, the 
Holy Grass, and the Holy Thistle. The devotion of Catholic 
England to the Virgin Mary as the ideal of womanhood, resulted 
in many plants being named in her honour, a fact obscured in later 
times by the classification of some 200 or so on a merely scientific 
basis, to the oblivion of much sacred legend. The Rose is specially 
dedicated to Our Lady, ‘‘Rosa Mystica,’’ and Dante speaks of her 
as ‘‘The Rose wherein the word of God became incarnate,’’ and the 
same idea is expressed in stone in the famous Rose in King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge. Our Lady’s flowers are mostly white or 
blue, and are suggestive of her home-life at Nazareth—Our Lady’s 
Riband, Ear-drops, Fingers, Thimble, Needle, Smock, Mantle, 
Bedstraw—are some of a number. ‘‘Lady’s Bower’’ is an inven- 
tion of Gerard, the herbalist. Others, too, like Rosemary (Ros 
marinus =Sea-spray) are wrongly attributed to Our Lady, but 
enough remain to show the tendency of medieval faith and piety 
to endow the Mother of God with all that was beautiful in the 
flower world. 

The Redeemer Himself has been piously associated with many 
plants, one of which ‘‘Salvia officinalis’’ or ‘‘Officinalis Christi,"’ 
the common Sage, was endowed with so many virtues as to give 
rise to the line—‘‘Quis morietur homo cui Salvia crescit in horto?’’ 

Flowers and plants enter largely into the apocryphal legends con- 
nected with the Gospels. For instance, pity for the little shepherd 
girl who had no gift for the Child, moved a Nativity angel 
to cause the Hellebore, or Christmas Rose, to blossom, which it 
does to this day. Again, Our Lady used Gorse to line the manger, 
and its flower, formerly white, assumed its golden hue, in token of 
the kingship of Him who lay there, and the under leaves became 
spikes, because of the crown this King should wear. 

Various trees sheltered and hid the Holy Family in the Flight 
into Egypt, and the cone of the Fir bears the imprint of the Hand 
which was raised to bless; and the Juniper, which also sheltered 
the fugitives, took on sanctity. 

When Christ endured the Agony in the Garden, the flowers bowed 
their heads in sorrowful sympathy, all except the conceited Lily, 
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which wished to console Him with its erect beauty, but when Our 
Lord passed in humility it too bowed its head in remorse and never 
raised it again. Again, and this is no legend, during His Mockery 
the Typha Latifolia was placed in His hand, for how like a sceptre 
the Bulrush is? And what could better typify the thongs of the 
blood-red whips than the Amaranth or ‘‘Scourge of Christ,’’ with 
its hanging inflorescence of red florets. Most exquisite symbol of 
all is the Passion-flower, which reproduces so many of the instru- 
ments of His death. 

Various other flowers are associated with the Passion, notably the 
Veronica Speedwell with its suggestion of a face, and other blos- 
soms stained, as it were, with drops of blood. 

We may then safely say that for garden-lovers, who are also 
well-read Catholics, the beautiful lines— 


‘*There is a lesson in each flower, 

A story in each tree and bower, 

On every herb on which we tread 

Are written words which, rightly read, 
Will lead us from earth’s fragrant sod 
To hope, to holiness, and to God’’— 


have an additional truth and significance. 
EDWARD J. RAYNOR. 





THE END OF PROHIBITION. 


HE adoption by Maine on September 11th of the Twenty- 

first Amendment, which repeals the Eighteenth, must seem 
to the Prohibitionist a veritable coup de grace to his cause. For 
Maine went prohibitionist in 1851, and remained for many years 
the first and only civilized community to attempt to suppress a 
social evil by entirely abolishing its source. But now the eyes 
even of Maine, in spite of its eighty-year old tradition, have been 
opened to the moral and material damage which such a short cut 
to virtue can cause, and its defection practically seals the fate of 
the ‘‘noble experiment.’’ So far, thirty-one States out of the 
thirty-six necessary for repeal have voted and all are ‘‘wet’’; it 
is confidently assumed that repeal will be absolute before 1934. 
We suppose, however, that each State will be free, as before, to 
enact or retain local Prohibition. 

Some years ago, before the Wickersham investigations on the 
effects of Prohibition had officially revealed what was already 
patent—its total failure, although the Report inconsistently 
enough recommended its continuance ; such a speedy result seemed 
improbable, and it was probably his ‘‘wetness’’ as much as his 
Catholicism that defeated Mr. Al. Smith in 1928 in his candidature 
for the Presidency. The difficulty under the cumbrous American 
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system of getting any controverted project embodied in the Con- 
stitution—the only way of protecting it against the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court—is surpassed by the difficulty of getting it re- 
moved. It took the upheaval of the War, which gave strong 
economic grounds for controlling the waste of drinking-habits, 
and many years of organized active ‘‘lobbying’’ on the part of 
various Puritan bodies before, as was said at the time, the Senate 
passed the Amendment, hoping that Congress would reject it, and 
Congress in turn passed it, hoping it would never be ratified by 
the necessary majority of States. But the Anti-Saloon League— 
a name carefully chosen to excite righteous resentment against 
the way in which ‘‘the Trade’’ had injured the country through the 
public-house—lost its chief support amongst the decent-minded 
when the ‘‘speak-easy,’’ ‘‘compared to which the open saloon was 
a house of prayer,’’ grew and multiplied. A Commonweal cor- 
respondent (September 8th), whose words these are, sums up the 
evil fruit of this wrong-headed enactment thus— 


Its influence has poisoned every avenue of social life. . . . 
Homes into which intoxicating drink never found admission 
in pre-prohibition days are now private breweries and dis- 
tilleries. The flask is now a necessary appendage for the 
youth of both sexes. Paid agents of enforcement have grown 
rich by bribery and confiscation. Gangsters have amassed 
millions and dwell in palatial homes. But why prolong the 
threnody? Deliverance, thank God, is in sight. Prohibition is 
passing . . . one of the greatest monstrosities ever 
foisted on a free and intelligent people. 


The fact that it could be so foisted furnishes an excellent in- 
stance of the failure of a Democracy which is not well enough 
instructed in ethics to know the rightful limits of its jurisdiction. 
Writing on this portent ten years ago as a warning to ourselves 
the present writer said in reference to the States: 


There is a community whose boast it is to make a special 
cult of liberty, yet almost in the space of a generation, it has 
enacted, as a fundamental law of its constitution, a decree 
prohibiting throughout its vast territories, the manufacture, 
sale and importation of alcoholic beverages. It has passed a law 
which no other nation of Christian civilization, conscious as 
they all are of the evils due to drink, has ever ventured to 
contemplate. It has interfered as unconscionably with the 
personal liberty of the citizens as any despot in history has 
dared to do. It has done so, not as the result of a calm 
scientific inquiry establishing the facts of the case and weigh- 
ing carefully the pros and the cons, but under the impulse of a 
politico-religious combination, working the machinery of 
government in such a way as to deprive the people as a whole 
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of any effective choice in the matter. It presents to an 
astonished and somewhat contemptuous world the spectacle 
of a great State embodying in the essence of its constitution 
a piece of sumptuary legislation which brands its citizens as 
weaklings and degenerates." 


For nobody can be deprived of the use of anything unless it is 
certain that he will always grievously misuse it. The comparative 
haste with which the U.S. Constitution is being cleansed of this 
blot upon it is perhaps an indication of the general feeling that the 
nation has been made ridiculous by the ignorance of elementary 
Christian morality shown in this matter by its rulers. 

From the first—with the exception of a few who thought the 
measure justified as the only means of curing a growing nation- 
wide source of corruption—Catholics have opposed Prohibition on 
principle as a grave and unwarrantable invasion of a natural right. 
They did not wait until its evil results could no longer be hidden, 
even from the wilfully blind, until the Treasury had expended some 
5,000 million pounds in the fruitless endeavour during the past 
thirteen years to force total abstinence on ‘‘a free and intelligent 
people,’’ at the further cost of an appalling amount of demoraliza- 
tion. They took their stand from the first on man’s indefeasible 
right to self-determination, on the exercise of which all virtue and 
merit depend, and stressed the importance and the sufficiency both 
of moral education and of legislative restriction, in checking exces- 
sive drinking. Their very zeal for the virtue of Temperance, of 
which Total Abstinence is one form, inspired their efforts. Never 
has teaching had such clear, pragmatic justification. On both in- 
trinsic and extrinsic grounds Prohibition now stands condemned. 

For these reasons we are glad to welcome and recommend to 
our readers a recent study of the Temperance Movement’ in our 
midst, which emphasizes the harm done to the principle of abstin- 
ence by the intrusion of a coercive element. Mr. Carter, who 
dates the Movement, reasonably enough, from the famous Teetotal 
pledge of the Seven Men of Preston in 1832, shows how from the 
first there was no hint of working to abolish the traffic in drink, 
however desirable was its regulation, and that it was not till Maine 
set the fatal example in 1851 that a new departure, which ulti- 
mately split the Movement, arose in the formation of the ‘‘United 
Kingdom Alliance’’ in 1853, the object of which was, and still is, 
‘‘to procure the Total and Immediate Suppression of the Traffic 
in all Intoxicating Liquors.’’ This uncompromising advocacy of 
the abolition of a form of trade, which, assuming that there is 
nothing wrong in a moderate use of strong drink, has as much 
right to exist as any other, was evidently provoked by the sup- 


1 Tug Montu, December, 1923, ‘‘Is Prohibition Coming ?’’ 
2 “The English Temperance Movement: a Study in Objectives.’’ By the 
Rev. Henry Carter. London: The Epworth Press. Pp. 270. Price, 5s. n. 
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posed inefficacy of the voluntary system, by the undue activity 
of the Drink-Traders in pushing their wares, and by their resist- 
ance to any measures of reform, but it was an unfortunate step 
and has done much to retard the progress of Temperance in this 
country. From abundant documentary testimony, Mr. Carter 
shows that ‘‘moral suasion’’ was the sole working principle of the 
Movement until ‘‘legislative suppression’’ came to disturb, hamper 
and deflect it. Henceforward the note of fanaticism is prominent, 
and for that reason—the suspicion that non-Catholic Temperance 
reform was tainted with Manicheanism—it became impossible for 
Catholics to join whole-heartedly with other religious bodies in 
combating drunkenness. It is all to the good that in this excel- 
lent book the double issue has been fairly stated and faced, and 
with the utter failure of Prohibition to help him to point the moral, 
Mr. Carter has no difficulty in showing that the intransigence of 
the U.K.A. is one main obstacle to sound Temperance Reform 
by legislation. The Royal Commission on Licensing of last year, 
the chief proposals of which were approved by the Temperance 
Council of Christian Churches, on which Catholics are represented, 
occasioned a Manifesto from the U.K.A., which repudiated those 
proposals and declared anew for the entire suppression of the 
Drink Traffic. We are convinced that, following the American 
fiasco, this attitude will be found more and more untenable, and 
we hope that in the interests of real Temperance Reform it will 
be ultimately abandoned. Meanwhile, felix opportunitate, Mr. 
Carter in this his first volume, which carries his study of projects 
and tendencies up to 1899, has done good service in recalling 
men’s minds to the original ethos of the Movement and pointing 
out the danger of abandoning it. The fight against the abuse of 
strong drink, both here and in America, must go on, but the 
weapons used will not ultimately prevail, unless they are wholly 
Christian. For this reason it would be well if all Temperance 
bodies, who disagree on principle with the aim of the U.K.A., 
would definitely repudiate the misguided policy of Prohibition. 
].K. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 
To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
WHAT IS RACKETEERING? 


The most common victim of ‘‘racketeering,’’ however, seems to 
be the man with a small capital invested in a business or factory. 
A neighbourhood laundry no sooner begins to pick up a fair 
patronage than a burly thug enters to ‘‘declare himself in.’’ He 
is organizing a Laundrymen’s Benevolent and Protective Associa- 
tion; the fee for initiation is $50, and the weekly dues perhaps 
one-tenth that sum. In return the laundryman will be protected 
against ‘‘unfair practices,’’ and this means in substance that, if 
he refuses to join, he will be made a victim of unfair practices. The 
machinery in his shop will suddenly develop all sorts of break- 
downs or, coming in some morning, the proprietor will find that 
the laundry set aside to be ironed has been sprinkled with acid. 
If he still holds out, he will be assaulted on his way home and 
seriously injured, or a bomb will blow out the front of his estab- 
lishment. 

Obviously, if this man wishes to guard his business from ruin 
and himself from death, he must join the Laundrymen’s Benevolent 
and Protective Association. Apply this story to every form of 
industry in the United States and you have the reason why 
racketeering is one of the most profitable, and, to the public, one 
of the most costly crimes on the calendar. The fees and dues 
extorted by the racketeer are passed on, as far as possible, to the 
public, and while the total cost cannot be stated exactly, it can 
hardly be less than $500,000,000 per year, and may be more. 
Pau L. BLakE ey, S.J., in America, September 2, 1933. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF WOMANKIND 


It is wonderful how blind some of us are. The girl who gets 
a position in a business office, maybe the only Catholic there, has 
a sphere of influence which not even the Pope has: the other girls 
in the office form their opinion of the Catholic Church simply from 
what they see in her. . . There is an apostleship waiting for 
everyone. And if you make yourselves into apostles you’ll find 
more and more Catholic women whom you can persuade to see 
the urgent need of being active Catholics, prepared to sacrifice time 
and labour and money in order to serve God and their country. 
For remember that serving God in this way is serving your 
country. The real defender of the rights and liberties of women 
is not the one who speaks and writes in favour of what is called 
free thought or freedom in morals or revolt against the Ten 
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Commandments or against the tyranny of the Church. The real 
defender of liberty is, and always has been, the Church. Liberty, 
real liberty, depends on law: you only have real liberty when you 
have good laws enforced and obeyed. The Church defends God’s 
laws—that is her business in the world. God’s law defends the 
poor, the weak, the children, the diseased, the oppressed. ARcH- 
BisHOP WILLIAMS, reported in The Universe, September 15, 1933- 


THE NEMESIS OF DISBELIEF 


Speaking of charlatanism, why does an imposture like Chris- 
tian Science recruit its congregation largely from ‘‘nice,’’ ‘‘re- 
fined,’’ ‘‘educated’’ people? And to broaden the inquiry, why is 
the United States, where a larger percentage of persons have a 
high-school or college education than anywhere else, the most 
fertile field for Quimbyism, Eddyism, Dowieism, Mormonism, Amy 
Semple McPhersonism, Russellism, Rutherfordism, Franklin 
Fordism and dozens more of the most patent fanaticisms? I should 
not be surprised, but I should perhaps be annoyed, if a European 
observer would answer the question, ‘‘Are the Americans edu- 
cated?’’, by saying, ‘‘Don’t make me laugh! Look at their re- 
ligions!’’ Tue Eprtor, in The Catholic World, September, 1933. 


SCIENCE PERCEIVES THE OBVIOUS 


What, in fact, is the probability that any chance distribution of 
molecules should lead spontaneously to the dynamically active 
mechanism of the living organism? Would any serious credence 
be given to the suggestion that a motor-car or even a footprint 
on the sands came spontaneously into existence without the inter- 
vention of directive forces? Why, then, should we accept the 
spontaneous origin of living matter? It is possible, but it is so 
improbable that, if considered as an observable phenomenon, in 
any other sphere of human thought it would be discarded as a 
figment of a deranged brain. Why should biology accept a stan- 
dard of probabilities incomparably less satisfying than that of 
other branches of knowledge? Left to himself, the chemist does 
not seriously consider the spontaneous origin of proteins from 
CO., water and simple salts, nor does the physicist admit the 
spontaneous origin of organized machines. Biology itself provides 
not a shred of observational evidence to support the spontaneous 
origin of living matter in the world to-day, and yet not a few 
biologists are prepared to postulate the spontaneous origin of 
intermediate stages between the living and the inanimate worlds. 
Dr. Gray, at the British Association Meeting. 
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PROHIBITION’S LAST DITCH 


Beer may now be legalized in most of the United States, but 
Niagara (though the phrase sounds a little out of place) will stil] 
run dry. The chairman of the commission which controls the 
park on the United States side of the falls has ruled that beer 
and cataracts do not go well together: 


It would be against the dignity of the fifth wonder of the 
world to have beer sold and consumed near the falls. For 
decency and propriety I think it would be unbecoming for us 
to allow the sale of beer. 


It is encouraging, in an age which is often characterized by 
lax and informal conduct, to note such a nice regard for “the 
dignity of the fifth” (why not the first?) ‘wonder of the world”; 
it shows a fine, respectful spirit for natural phenomena. Yet 
one cannot help feeling that Niagara would not be put out of 
its stride by the proximity of a few bottles of beer; nay, it would 
still come tumbling over the top even if: a whole barrel were 
broached by the side of the rapids. If there is one place in 
the world where water has the best of the argument, it ought to 
be round about Niagara; any tourist who is capable of awe and 
wonder ought to feel proud of imbibing a fluid that is capable of 
such prodigious performances. Unless we stay-at-homes have 
been greatly misled by the printed accounts, Niagara’s “dignity” 
would survive the introduction not only of a few bottles of beer 
but of all the breweries in Burton-on-Trent.—7he Manchester 
Guardian (Weekly), May 19, 1933. 


THE ATHEIST INTELLIGENTZIA 


It is a strange paradox that many who condemn strongly the 
propaganda of the ‘‘Red’’ and the Communist are significantly 
silent when learned and misguided writers tell us there is no God; 
when scoffing university professors destroy in the youth of our 
land belief in God and in the supernatural; when they tell us that 
man is the plaything of pre-ordained causes; that conscience and 
sin are myths; that the brotherhood of man, and consequently of 
nations, is a baseless dream; that morality does not rest upon the 
immutable and eternal law of God, but is merely a convention of 
man, subject to the changing conditions of society; that a man’s 
obligations to his fellow-man are such only as he is forced to ac- 
cept by the taxing or police power of the State—in a word they 
are silent when all these destructive forces are preparing the future 
leaders of Communism in America.—AMERICAN HIERARCHY: 
Statement on the World Crisis, in America, June 17, 1933. 
























REVIEWS 


1—THE WELSH MARTYRS‘ 


HE Martyrs of Wales whose story is told in Mr. Ellis’s 

book are, of course, those members of the heroic band, 
usually classed somewhat loosely under the general designation 
of ‘‘English’’ martyrs, who belonged more especially to Wales, 
whether as the place of their birth or of their missionary labours 
or of their martyrdom. Sixty-eight are here claimed—rather more 
than half being styled ‘‘Major Victims’’—of whose lives and 
martyrdoms the facts are comparatively well known and docu- 
mented; eighteen of them, indeed, are among the two hundred 
already beatified. The rest are those about whom little is recorded, 
save the bare item that they died, in prison or on the scaffold, for 
the Faith. 

Each martyr’s ‘‘life’’ contains a brief account of what is known 
about him—just the salient details set down in simple language 
and left to speak for themselves—and is followed by an indica- 
tion of the principal sources of information. A very useful ten- 
page bibliography gives fuller details of the books or manuscripts 
referred to; these being arranged in three divisions as (1) con- 
temporary authorities, (2) standard works of later date, and 
(3) other useful modern writings. 

The ‘‘lives’’ naturally vary in length according to the amount 
or importance of the material that has come down to us. The 
longer ones, such as those of Blessed Richard Gwynn, the school- 
master, Blessed David Lewis, S.J., and the author’s own fellow- 
townsman, Blessed John Roberts, O.S.B., run to a dozen or so 
pages, which no readers will find too much. For others, especially 
in Part II, the whole of the all too short story is told in a few 
lines. It is well that even this brief record of great men should 
be preserved and thus passed on to posterity. 

The bibliography, which is a difficult thing to do well, is on 
the whole well done: but surely THE Montu and The Dublin 
Review should not be omitted from any list of modern martyr- 
literature. The two books edited by Father Morris named in 
Part III as ‘‘useful modern writings’’ would be better classed 
among ‘‘contemporary authorities.’’ And in the particular source- 
lists it would, we think, be far more helpful to most readers if 
references were given to places where documents may be found 


1 The Catholic Martyrs of Wales. By T. P. Ellis. With a foreword by 
the Bishop of Menevia. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xxxiv. 
200. Price, 5s. net. 
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in print, rather than to the original documents themselves. Ex. 
empli gratia, for one reader able laboriously to examine the trial 
records of Blessed John Jones in the ‘‘Coram Rege Roll 40 Eliz. 
no. 2’’ in the Public Record Office, a hundred can read it at 
leisure, with Father Pollen’s admirable commentary, in the 
Catholic Record Society’s Vol. V. 

Mr. Ellis has been as a rule very careful to avoid errors of fact. 
One such error, however, may be here pointed out, in the hope of 
its correction in future editions. The ‘‘real name’’ of Blessed 
Nicholas Owen was, we are told on p. 70, John Owen. The only 
evidence adduced is that of a late MS. in the National University 
of Wales which Mr. Ellis himself condemns as ‘‘most unreliable 
and inaccurate.’’ It is true that Owen was commonly known as 
**Little John’’ (not ‘‘John Owen’’), but all the evidence, from that 
of his friend and biographer, Father John Gerard, onwards, make 
it abundantly clear that Nicholas, and not John was the true name. 

As regards sources, more use we think might well have been 
made of the Martyr-Catalogues—that series of official and semi- 
official registers of the martyrs which did so much to keep alive 
their memories in the days before Challoner. Father Pollen in Vol. 
V of the Catholic Record Society, has described and analysed them. 
Most important of all is the Catalogue which bears the name of 
the Bishop of Chalcedon, having been prepared by him in 1628 by 
order of Pope Urban VIII and sent to Rome as a first step towards 
the even then projected beatification of the martyrs. The circum- 
stances of the time prevented the beatification in those days: but 
two contemporary copies of this Catalogue are preserved in the 
Westminster Cathedral Archives. 

This little handbook, though appealing primarily to Welsh 
Catholics, will also be acceptable, if we mistake not, to many 
Catholics who are not Welsh, and many Welshmen who are not 
Catholics. To these last it may be especially recommended. It 
will probably come as almost a revelation to many to realize that 
the men they read of here—priests like Roberts and Kemble and 
Lewis and the two Joneses ; laymen like Gwynn and ‘‘Little John” 
and Pritchard, the servingman—are countrymen of theirs, and 
that what they gave their lives for, one and all, so cheerfully, was 
to preserve the old Faith for Wales. If in England, speaking 
generally, the populace did not formally abandon Catholicity but 
were gradually deprived of it by the intrusion of heretics into the 
offices of their former pastors, much more is this true of Wales, 
where the influence of the ‘‘Established Church’’ was never, on 
account of the strong nationalism of the people, very deep or wide- 
spread. Nonconformity, however, supplanted the true religion 
and maintains its hold to this day. 

The book is introduced by an eloquent Foreword by His Lord- 
ship the Bishop of Menevia. 


C.A.N. 
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2—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES’ 


HE New Testament in the Westminster Version is now near- 

ing its end; after this fascicle, only St. Luke’s gospel re- 
mains, the introduction to which has, of necessity, been antici- 
pated to some extent in that of the Acts. It is in the latter that 
St. Luke appears in person, so that most of the evidence about 
him is derived from his own words; it is natural, therefore, to 
deal with him more fully here, and more summarily in the gospel 
fascicle. His name, his character, his methods, all are discussed 
at some length; for this unique work is of enormous importance 
for the history of the early Church and for the understanding of 
the Pauline epistles. For these latter, however, the new trans- 
lation itself had a significance which cannot belong to the mere 
translation of the Acts; it has been the consolation of the General 
Editors to hear the new rendering of the epistles not uncommonly 
called a real revelation of St. Paul’s meaning by those accustomed 
hitherto only to the Douay-Challoner text; whereas the strength 
of the present fascicle must lie rather in the introduction and notes. 
St. Luke employs, in the main, a fairly straightforward style which 
does not present any considerable difficulty. But the Acts need 
far more annotation than the epistles. These latter, for the most 
part, develop a single line of thought, not very strictly adhered to, 
it is true, but still enough to make it the chief task of the com- 
mentator to follow it carefully throughout. In the Acts persons, 
places, events succeed each other with bewildering variety, and 
the exegete finds himself obliged to follow many an unexpected 
trail. 

We thus have a fairly large fascicle, which supplies, as we have 
said, a much needed background to St. Paul’s epistles, and even 
in a sense to St. Luke’s gospel; along with St. John’s gospel, as 
was arranged from the outset, it will form a volume of quite suffi- 
cient size, the second of the New Testament four, while the gospel 
will conclude the first volume. When these two volumes have 
been collected and the abridged edition of the whole New Testa- 
ment published, the work upon the New Testament will have come 
to anend. It is proposed, in view of the requirements of schools, 
always to retain the four gospels and the Acts (Vols. I—II) in 
fascicle as well as in volume form, but the epistles and the 
Apocalypse (Vols. III—IV) only in the volume. 

It will be found that the various points which arise have been 
investigated with considerable care, so that a fair amount of what 
is in the notes may justly be called original work. The story of 


1 The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. The Acts of the 
Apostles (New Testament, Vol. II, Part II). By C. Lattey, S.J. London: 
Longmans. Pp. xxxviii, 213. Price, 5s. 6d. (wrapper) and 6s. 6d. (boards). 
1933. 
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the Apostle’s shipwreck and of the preceding journey has been 
expounded with the help of a practical sailor and of a naval expert 
at Malta and of other authorities, and will probably be found to 
mark an advance upon preceding accounts. The explanation of 
St. Paul’s shaving his head and of his vow (Acts xviii, 18) takes 
full account of the large Kommentar sum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, by Strack and Billerbeck, and for that 
reason will doubtless prove more adequate than most of those 
offered hitherto. The summary upon Acts xx, 1—6 discusses in 
full St. Paul’s changes of plan at that precise juncture, and may 
be expected to leave the reader somewhat less surprised that he 
felt it necessary to offer some defence of them towards the begin- 
ning of II Corinthians, because the Corinthians were inclined to 
complain that he was saying now Yea, Yea, and now Nay, Nay! 

Father Lattey makes it clear that he is a convinced ‘‘South 
Galatian,’’ but is content to refer for a statement of the case to 
the introduction to Galatians, from which introduction, neverthe- 
less, he differs in preferring the later date for that epistle, between 
II Corinthians and Romans, the latter of which it resembles in 
matter, and the former in vehemence. The implications of this 
difference are explained, and do not really amount to anything 
serious; on the other hand, the difference will perhaps be valued 
as a proof that the Editors are not over-eager to impose their 
own views on their collaborators. Father Lattey also shakes 
himself free from the over-rigid system of chronology propounded 
by Father Kugler, S.J., in his massive work, Von Moses bis 
Paulus. 

It had been hoped that the fascicle might be ready well before 
the beginning of the scholastic year, but once more the Editors 
have refused to sacrifice accuracy to haste, with the probable re- 
sult that the care which has marked the whole production, in- 
cluding the printing and general get-up, will soon console those 
who have been disappointed at the delay. 


3—WHY SPIRITUALISM IS CONDEMNED ' 


HAT enterprising literary venture the ‘‘Science and Culture 

Series,’’ of which Father Husslein, S.J., is the General 
Editor, has now a considerable number of books to its credit, 
differing no doubt in value as well as in size, but all attaining a 
high level of utility. Hitherto, we have encountered none of the 
larger volumes which so combines understanding of its subject, 
skill in presenting it and permanent ‘‘apologetic’’ service as 
Father Thurston’s study of the relations of the Catholic Faith 


1 The Church and Spiritualism. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xxi. 384. Price, $2.75. 
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to the protean forms of what has been claimed as a ‘‘new revela- 
tion’’—modern Spiritualism. For that the cult as a cult is 
modern, sprung into existence less than a century ago, is, con- 
sidering its vogue, a very singular thing about it. The necro- 
mancers of old, condemned by the Old Testament, and their 
imitators throughout the ages, never framed such a quasi- 
religious organization as Spiritualism has become to-day. Origin- 
ating in the United States, a land of unsettled traditions, in 1843, 
the practice has since spread all over the world. Father Thurston 
has given a long lifetime to the study of its phenomena, of the 
vast literature of the subject, and of the careers of its chief ex- 
ponents. As the General Editor says of him—‘‘His mental atti- 
tude in all these undertakings has invariably been one of impartial 
objectivity. Nothing except truth and fact has ever been per- 
mitted to influence his final judgments’’—and the result is that 
even devoted Spiritualists cannot accuse him of having misrepre- 
sented their cause by refusing to consider evidence or misinter- 
preting facts. The book is thoroughly well documented and 
the author is enabled to fortify his most damning criticisms by 
the admissions of Spiritualists themselves. His threefold object 
is to show that there is irrefutable evidence of communication 
through mediums with the other world; that, apart from the 
Church’s express prohibition, the practice is not justified by any 
consequent improvement in morals but rather the reverse; and, 
finally, that sixty years of experimentation has yielded not one 
single new or serviceable iota of knowledge to the human stock. 
The only real fruitage of Spiritualism is intellectual or moral 
deterioration, although God has sometimes used the unwholesome 
thing to bring about salutary effects. Father Thurston, after ex- 
plaining and justifying the Church’s attitude, takes us through 
the various forms of spiritualistic manifestation, and records many 
strange and startling things. His own view of the whole question 
lies between the ‘‘wholesale-devil’’ theory, which used to be a 
common assumption of the orthodox, and the ‘‘nothing-but- 
trickery’? theory which many, including several well-known 
Jesuits, nowadays support. This middle line necessarily leaves 
many questions unsolved, a result which those impatient of mys- 
tery will resent but which, as a measure of caution, the past his- 
tory of the Church emphatically recommends. An interesting 
suggestion of the author’s, regarding the possibility of other 
spirits, besides angels and devils, and the discarnate souls of the 
saved and lost, viz.,the spirits of the unbaptized, being responsible 
for some inexplicable phenomena, shows how very open-minded 
he is where surmise is permissible; this, and his constant in- 
sistence on our ignorance of the range of natural psychic powers, 
form his most original contributions to a fascinating investigation. 











SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


NYONE acquainted with Dr. G. van Noort’s De Ecclesia 

Christi will not be surprised that a fifth edition should have 
been called for (Brand, Hilversum, 1932). The Editor, Father J. P. 
Verhaar, has done well in altering as little as possible the clear, 
concise and careful exposition of the original. Besides the additions! 
to the bibliography (the 4th edition was dated 1920), the most 
notable alteration is the re-writing of the section on the temporal 
power of the Pope (§§ 194-196). In place of the arguments urging 
his right to temporal independence, we have a quiet retrospect of 
the ‘‘Roman Question,’’ and the justification of its happy solution 
by the Lateran Treaty. 

One or two little criticisms. If a reply to extravagant attacks 
may be safely omitted in a compendium of this kind, the retention 
of an argument which has been proved unsound by Catholic 
writers themselves, is surely unwise. Thus it is time that the 
‘*Edictum peremptorium’”’ ascribed to Pope Callistus should be 
decently buried and figure no more among the proofs of the 
Primacy (cf. Galtier, ‘‘Rev. d’Hist. Eccl.,’’ 1927, pp. 465ff). 
Again, one cannot help wondering what apologetic value there is 
in an appeal to Athanasius or Jerome as witnesses, e.g., that 
Christ promised His Church indefectibility (cf.§21, 3°). But on 
the whole, the author keeps the apologetic and dogmatic sides of 
the treatise distinct, and the slight defects here and there are more 
than counterbalanced by the quite exceptional care taken that the 
beginner should be personally guided through every stage of the 
treatise. 

Another volume of the series Les Sacrements, by Chanoine G. 
Arnaud d’Agnel, Le Mariage (Flammarion : 10.00 fr.), deals with 
the Sacrament of Matrimony, its dignity, its history, its use in our 
own time. Special emphasis is laid on Canon Law, and its atti- 
tude towards divorce and nullity; there are also chapters on the 
rights of God in the use of Marriage, and the relation between 
husband and wife. The author writes with a precision of style 
which is at once attractive and uncompromising. 


Mora. THEOLOGY AND CaANon Law. 

Father Wouters, C.SS.R., has concluded his work on Moral 
Theology by the issue of the second volume of his Manuale 
Theologie Moralis (Beyaert, two volumes: 39 Belgas). The 
author, to the great loss of moral science, died in May of this 
year, whilst this second volume was being printed. It is astonish- 
ing that, in spite of administrative occupations in his Order, he 
found time to produce a treatise which occupies the first rank of 
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its kind. A few suggestions may here be offered. The time 
during which Absolution and Extreme Unction may be (condi- 
tionally) given to those who are apparently dead may, we think, 
be extended to the moment the coffin has to be closed, since the 
only sure signs of the departure of the soul is general putrefaction, 
and a priest is, in our opinion, bound in charity to administer 
those Sacraments to Catholics in those circumstances. Again, the 
author takes no notice of the difficult, if very unusual case, of 
baptized parties engaging in the marriage contract who never 
had any idea of a church, and who were even ignorant of the 
existence of Christ, and consequently could have no intention of ad- 
ministering a Sacrament. Father Umberg, in his Systema Sacra- 
mentarium, solves the difficulty by saying that the intention of 
making the contract (which is the Sacrament) is sufficient. Once 
more, at least half-a~<dozen modern writers of repute allow that 
“extraordinary and invincible abhorrence of confessing to a par- 
ticular confessor,’’ owing to some extrinsic circumstance of rela- 
tionship, is a valid reason for dimidiating. Lastly, Father Wouters 
thinks that a Catholic becomes excommunicated by contracting 
marriage in presence of a non-Catholic minister of religion, 
though the actual words of canon 1063 still present some 
difficulty. 

In this work particular attention has been paid, as it must be 
paid nowadays, to the Codex J. C., so that it may be said to com- 
bine Canon Law with Ethics. Like the first volume, this is a 
big book, and excellent in type and arrangement. 

The issuing of a fifth edition of the Epitome Juris Canonici, 
vol. 1, by Fathers Vermeersch and Creusen, is a proof of the great 
value of this work. A brief introduction explains the jus publicum 
and Concordats. The body of the commentary contains many 
additions, in view of recent Congregational decisions and of the 
work of commentators. In appendices, the authors have added a 
list of faculties granted by the Pope to Apostolic Nuncios, the 
formulas of faculties which the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda procures for missioners, the formula of extraordinary 
faculties granted to bishops, the list of quinquennial faculties, and 
tules for determining certain taxes. A few points of interest may 
be noted. Apropos of canon 522, religious Sisters may regard 
their own chapel as a ‘‘semi-public oratory’’ in regard to confes- 
sions ‘‘for the peace of conscience’’; furthermore, nuns of strict 
enclosure may use ‘‘any place approved for the confessions of 
women.’’ Debts which cannot be legally recovered because of the 
Statute of Limitations, although they still bind in conscience, are 
not a bar to admission to a religious order, notwithstanding 
canon 542. As regards the definition of ‘‘common error,’’ after 
hesitation expressed in former editions, Father Creusen now 
accepts the view that error communis, mentioned in canon 209, 
need not be an error of fact, but may arise merely from a general, 
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though mistaken, interpretation of some act. (Dessain: 34.00 fr.) 

In Teoria Degli Atti Umani (‘‘Vita e Pensiero’’: 15 lire) P. 
Andrea Oddone, S.J., covers ground very familiar to ethicians, viz., 
the intrinsic and extrinsic principles of the human act. He is 
acquainted with the leading Catholic text-books, and provides a 
good, if rather elementary, synthesis of their teaching. The novelty 
of his treatment of the subject consists in the fact that he discusses 
it from the point of view of revelation and the supernatural as 
well as from that of reason and the natural; so we have chapters 
on grace, the Mosaic law, the law of the Gospel and of the Church, 
distinctly useful additions to a book on ethics. 

A book—Le Droit de Colonisation (Bloud et Gay: 30 fr.)— 
which won for its author, M. Joseph Folliet, the doctorate in 
Thomist philosophy at the Institut Catholique of Paris, is a valu- 
able contribution to Catholic theories of government. In the first 
part, Dr. Folliet describes the life, work and theories of the 
famous Bartholomew de Las Casas, then the teaching of Francis 
de Vitoria, and of certain Popes, on the question of colonisation, 
and, after an account of the Jesuit Reductions in Paraguay, con- 
cludes with a brief chapter on the views of modern theologians 
and jurists. The second part is devoted to an attack on some false 
theories regarding the right of colonisation, e.g., those founded 
on force, race, imperialism. When the author comes to enumerate 
the true ‘‘titles’’ to the right of colonisation, in the third part, he 
raises several questions regarding which Catholic teaching is still 
undetermined. 

BIBLICAL. 

It might seem superfluous, after the editions of Tishendorf, 
Westcott and Hort, and von Soden, to issue a new edition of the 
New Testament, and the failures of the attempts of Brandtscheid 
and Vogels on the Catholic side are apt to prejudice our minds 
against any fresh attempt of that kind. But a mere glance at 
the Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, apparatu critico 
instructum (Pontificium Institutum Bibiicum : 18.00 lire), edited by 
Father Augustine Merk, S.J., must needs rouse the scholar’s in- 
terest. He will quickly realise that this is a very careful piece of 
work, deserving a frequent and close scrutiny. Father Merk, after 
studies prolonged for more than twenty years, has established a 
text based not on one MS., as did practically Westcott and Hort, 
but, like von Soden, on the convergence of all the classes of MSS. 
Father Merk’s edition, however, has first of all the advantage that 
it furnishes the student with a clear insight into the authorities of 
the various readings of any importance, a task in which von Soden, 
on account of his incredibly obscure manner of quoting, had failed. 
Many mistakes of von Soden are corrected, many omissions filled 
in, and in particular all the ancient versions (Syr., Copt., Arm., 
Georg., Aithiop., Goth.) are taken into account with greater 
accuracy than ever before. In agreement with the results of 
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modern investigations, Father Merk prefers a fuller text to the 
over-expurgated form of Codex Vaticanus. 

On the opposite page of the Greek text the Vulgate version is 
printed, with various readings of the more important Vulgate 
MSS. The comparative shortness of the Latin text leaves room 
for cross-headings, which are an excellent means of finding easily 
the passages wanted. The references to parallel passages are less 
numerous than in Nestle’s, but this is rather an advantage, for 
Nestle’s collection of references had, after all, become bewildering. 
We congratulate Father Merk on his achievement and express our 
confidence that his edition will triumphantly emerge from the test 
to which the critical scholars will subject it. 


PaTRISTIC. 


In De Presbytero Joanne apud Papiam (Lega Italiana Catholica 
Editrice : 5.00 lire) Father Primus Vannutelli attempts to prove 
that Papias distinguished John the Presbyter from John the 
Apostle in the famous passage quoted by Eusebius (H.E. iii 39). 
Unfortunately, the only new point he makes is based on a mis- 
understanding of the text. He says that Papias establishes the 
truth of the information he has laboriously collected by proving 
the veracity of those who informed him, and that he proves their 
veracity by the truth of the information they gave him (pp. 22-23). 
If the author realised that ‘‘ab ipsa veritate’’ meant to Papias, not 
‘‘without admixture of error’’ but ‘‘from the Truth itself,’’ t.e., 
from Our Lord, he would have avoided an absurd ‘‘vicious circle.’’ 
Father Vannutelli claims some great names as holding the ‘‘Two- 
John’’ theory. But certainly P. Lagrange would not accept his 
reconstruction of history (e.g., his treatment of Polycarp’s mas- 
ter), and, may it be said in passing, P. Lagrange’s own proof of 
the two Johns rests on a mistranslation of the text and on the 
elimination of a crucial phrase—against all the Greek MSS. (cf. 
p. xxxiii of his ‘‘Evangile selon S. Jean,’’ 1925). P. Vannutelli 
has not made these mistakes. Two or three times vague refer- 
ences are made to Dom Chapman’s ‘‘John the Presbyter and the 
Fourth Gospel’’ (Oxford, 1911). In spite of the passage of time, 
this remains the best discussion of the ‘‘two Johns’’ in Papias, and 
it proves they were only one. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Amongst our ‘‘exchanges’’ is a certain Handbuch der Philoso- 
phie (R. Oldenbourg, Munich), edited by A. Baeumler and M. 
Schroter, and containing contributions by leading German Catholic 
philosophers, which deserves more frequent recommendation. 
Two fascicules recently received—Asthetik (Teil i) by Prof. Dr. 
Alfred Baeumler, and Die Rechts und Staatsphilosophie des 
Deutschen Idealismus und ihre Gegenwartsbedéutang by Priv. 
Doz. Dr. Karl Larenz—are up to the high level of the preceding 
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numbers. The former compares the development of the idea of the 
Beautiful and of the concept of Art from the days of Plato 
and Aristotle to the Renaissance. The latter traces the growth of 
the new system of political ideas in Germany, which arose after the 
fall of Napoleon. It was chiefly due to the German idealists that 
Rousseau’s idea of freedom was given a form suitable to con- 
ditions in Germany. The transformation was made possible by 
Kant’s ‘‘Ethics.’’ Fichte developed it still further, and it was 
given its final form by Hegel. Could anything good result from 
such theorisers? We see the answer to-day. 

Hegel (Milan University) is the title of a large volume of essays 
brought out by the University of Milan on the occasion of the 
centenary of the philosopher in 1931. There is something to be 
said for the erection of such a monument to a great adversary by 
a Catholic University. It at least gives an opportunity for collect- 
ing materials which are certain to be valuable from an historical 
point of view. In the present volume we have studies of the his- 
tory of Hegelianism in Italy, France, Germany, England, America, 
Russia. The essay on English Hegeliaism is from the competent 
pen of Father Leslie Walker, S.J. Ali the leading figures in the 
movement are mentioned and discussed. It is significant that 
among the living writers named, there is not a single youthful 
name. All are either old or elderly. It is evident that in this 
country, at least, the influence of Hegelianism is, for the moment, 
exhausted. It had a ‘“‘run’’ of about fifty years—from the middle 
seventies down to the Great War. During the latter years of its 
vogue, it suffered much at the hands of the profane. ‘‘Baiting 
the Absolute’’ was, in those days, one of the commonest forms of 
academic wit. Nowadays, the Absolute and its prophets, a 
dwindled and harmless sect, are left in peace. There is little 
likelihood of a resuscitation of Hegel in the present generation— 
either here or elsewhere, one would think, though he has doubtless 
eminent disciples still in Italy and out of it. This does not, of 
course, mean that his thought does not survive in other forms. 
Great movements, such as Marxism and Modernism, very largely 
owe their existence to the Hegelian philosophy ; whilst the grave 
menace of ‘‘Statolatry’’ which, in different forms, confronts us at 
the present day in Russia, in Italy and in Prussia, finds its most 
formidable justification in the same doctrine. Altogether, though 
we may desire to forget Hegel, and to see him forgotten, he is 
not one whom we can yet afford to ignore. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

Five chapters of solid yet serene meditation on the Blessed 
Sacrament are contained in the little volume, Eternal Testament: 
Eucharistic Conferences, by the Rev. John A. Elbert, S.M., Ph.D., 
President of Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa (Bruce Publishing 
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Co. : $1.25). The author, while careful to teach, looks as it were 
through the Blessed Sacrament to the background of this world, 
and sees in it both the world’s cure, and the key to the riddle of 
life. It is the doctrine of the Mystical Body, expressed in a new 
way, with the earnestness of one who is keen that devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament shall not be one of sentiment only. 

A collection of passages, from authors in many tongues, in 
praise of the Blessed Sacrament, is perhaps characteristic of Hol- 
land. Such a book is Eucharistica: Florilegium Internationale 
in Honorem SS. Sacramenti, compiled by P. Dr. Willibrord Lam- 
pen, O.F.M. (Van Putten, Alkmaer: Fl. 1.10). While, naturally, 
Dutch predominates, German, French, Italian, English and Latin 
are also represented ; our own language by selections from Faber, 
Benson, and Dr. Scott of America. The German selections are 
very striking, but all are well chosen. 

The doctrine of sanctifying grace is ably summed up, and its 
devotional influence ably expressed, in a little pocket volume en- 
titled: Noblesse Oblige: La Grace Sanctifiante, by Monseigneur 
Teige, of Meaux (Téqui: 3.00 fr.). The author discusses the 
nature of sanctifying grace and its effects in sixteen short chap- 
ters; in eighteen more he speaks of the reaction of the soul to this 
influence. Each chapter might well provide matter for a medita- 
tion; on an average they are of not more than three pages. 

The educative influence of suffering is excellently worked out in 
La Souffrance et Nous, by R. P. Sanson, of the French Oratory 
(Flammarion: 10.00 fr.). The author begins by discussing the 
beneficial influence of suffering in general; then he shows its 
ennobling influence on woman, the stimulus it has given to science 
and art, and even to philosophy. He concludes with a fine chap- 
ter, seeing in Christianity, the mistress of life and death, the true 
key to the mystery of suffering, and to the joy and courage that 
suffering engenders. 

We might best describe Priéres d’un Croyant, by Marcel Légout 
(Grasset, Paris), as a running colloquy drawn from various scenes 
in the life of Our Lord, arranged in ascetical rather than in chrono- 
logical order. The events are indeed described, but in the form 
of conversation, the soul speaking all the time to God, or to Jesus, 
or to some other person present ; sometimes it turns in upon itself, 
applying to itself what it has witnessed. The portrayal is very 
vivid, and the method of prayer is not too subjective to prevent 
the book from being excellent spiritual reading. 

First published in 1903, Ange et Apétre, La Piété et le Zéle, by 
Mgr. P. Feige (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), is now in its fourth edition. It 
is an eloquent yet simple exposition of the two Great Command- 
ments, in the spirit of, and much derived from, St. Francis de 
Sales. 

Also in a new edition we have Les deux Vies en Face de la Mort, 
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by R. P. Lescoeur of the French Oratory (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), a 
book which first appeared in 1909. It is a volume of short medita- 
tions, thirty-three in number, followed by a like number of yet 
shorter reflections, on various subjects connected with life and 
death. 

HISTORICAL. 


The New Abbey History Readers in six volumes (G. Bell : Vols. 
I, 2, 3, 18. gd. each: Vols. 4 and 5, 2s. each: Vol. 6, 2s. 6d.) aim 
at clothing the dry bones of history with sketches, verbal and 
pictorial, and thus exciting the scholar’s interest. This particular 
series is remarkable for having been originally revised by Car- 
dinal Gasquet and Dom H. Birt, and submitted to further revision 
in this new edition by Mr. H. J. Parkinson of the Vaughan School, 
with the object of making it usable by Catholic and Protestant 
schools alike. Whilst granting that the result is a great improve- 
ment on those histories which embody the old Protestant tradition, 
we cannot feel that it is wholly satisfactory. The laudable desire 
not to give offence sometimes brings about a minimizing which 
conveys a false impression. The books are to be tolerated rather 
than recommended. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Lives of young people of to-day, inspirations to those who come 
after them, continue to be popular in France. L’Ascension d’une 
Ame: Yvonne (1914—1929) (Téqui: 10.00 fr.) is the story, writ- 
ten by her mother, of a child with much character, many faults, 
and the material for a poet in her, who grew up with a longing 
to be a missionary, and whose sacrifice was accepted by a sudden 
death in a mountain accident. It is a beautiful story, made the 
more touching by its tragic end. 

The well-known writer, Myriam de G., is responsible for a 
beautiful life, Ange de I’Eucharistie (1891—1922): Jeanne-Marie 
Fabre (Desclée, Paris), which has now, after eight years, reached 
its third edition. It is a story of suffering turned into joy by the 
simple method of great love for God. Not the least valuable por- 
tion of the book is the collection of reflections and prayers con- 
nected with the Blessed Sacrament gathered together at the end 
from the subject’s own journals and notes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


As we have pointed out more than once, we cannot here review 
adequately the stream of highly-specialized publications issued by 
the great Catholic University of Milan, but some of more general 
interest may be noticed summarily. The Poetry of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, by Michele Pellegrino, discusses according to poetical 
canons the metrical work of the Saint, arranged under various 
categories—autobiographical, religious, natural, satirical—with 
chapters on his metres, diction and style. A volume called 
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Contributions from the Laboratory of Statistics, by Pietro Mar- 
tinotti, instances the wide range of university research dealt with, 
for it contains a study of formulas for the calculation of wages, 
and a statistical method of measuring the mobility of a worker’s 
hand, and six other similar studies. More recently has appeared an 
exhaustive appreciation, in three volumes, of the works of Giulio 
Salvadori, who for many years was a Professor of the Roman 
University, and later in life held a chair at the Catholic University 
of Milan. The Reform of University Studies in the Papal States, 
1816-1824, and The Origins of the Capitalist Spirit in Italy, which 
begins with a discussion of first principles and then reviews the 
history of commerce, especially in large concerns, from the 1oth 
to the 16th century, in the light of the principles just established, 
are further examples of first-class work. 

The Holy Year is half way through its course, but as the stream 
of pilgrims is likely to grow as it advances, there will be plenty 
of occasion still to use Captain Clifford Constable’s elaborate Pil- 
grim’s Guide to Rome (B.O. & W.: 4s. 6d.) wherein the author 
has stored the fruits of long familiarity with the Holy City. It is 
arranged for a ten-days’ visit, but probably few will be able, how- 
ever vigorous and zealous, to carry out the whole programme. 
However, the book can obviously be used for more than one visit, 
as, handy in shape and size, it admirably fulfils its purpose. 

Help for the inquiring pilgrim is also afforded by the Rev. 
H. A. C. Connell’s Some Practical Notes for Catholics Visiting 
Rome (Laslett: 2s.) the usefulness of which is not confined to the 
Holy Year. Its contents were suggested by the inquiries fre- 
quently addressed to the author and its object is to enable the 
visitor to take an intelligent interest in the ecclesiastical and 
liturgical life of the City. Hence lists of books on the subject 
(including some not recommended !), of the ceremonies at various 
Basilicas, and during Lent and Holy Week, and of the Festivals 
of Saints arranged chronologically. 

Protestantism, the root-principle of which is freedom of religi- 
ous belief, has, from the first, been illogically intolerant, denying 
to the Catholic the liberty it claims for itself, and endeavouring 
to spread and impose views which have no ultimate authority be- 
yond the individual judgment. This arrogance and unreason are 
evident all over the world, but particularly in South America, the 
troubled political history of which, with the consequent weakening 
of Church organization and discipline, has given abundant scope 
for the proselytizer. Last April we reviewed a history of the 
South American Church, by Dr. Edwin Ryan, which showed how 
woefully State-interference had handicapped the consolidation of 
religion in the ten republics, and now we have to notice—too 
briefly for its importance—a Directorio Protestante de la 
America Latina (Macioce et Pisani: 50.00 1.), by Father C. Crivelli, 
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S.J., Professor of the History of Protestantism in the Gregorian 
University, the 700 odd pages of which give an amazingly full 
and well-documented account of the variety of sects established 
in South America, and of their several activities, with detailed 
maps showing their settlements. Some notion may be formed of 
the extent of this misguided zeal from the fact that the list of 
Protestant sects and societies working in Chile and the Argentine 
alone, amounts to half a hundred, mostly of English and Ameri- 
can origin, although Holland, Denmark, Canada, and even Irish 
Baptists are represented. Not all of these, of course, are prosely- 
tizing agencies: some, presumably, minister to immigrants of 
their own persuasion; others are humanitarian or medical, but 
the sum total is almost incredible. Father Crivelli’s volume, the 
first possibly of its kind, and complete with classified indices and 
bibliographies, is a real encyclopedia, indispensable, as a book 
of reference, to all students of religion in South America. 

On first opening Externals and Essentials, by Sir John Adamson 
(Longmans: 4s. 6d.), one was afraid that he was writing in 
pessimistic mood. But it was only a first impression ; because the 
author has no use for modern shams and substitutes, it does not 
follow that he has no use for anything. On the contrary, writing 
as an educational expert, he is anxious to stress two points as the 
secret of all true education : a right sense of proportion, or of what 
he prefers to call ‘‘values,’’ and the fullest attention to individual 
development. A certain amount of repetition in the twelve essays 
which make up this little volume seems to show that they have 
been written at different times; but the lesson they teach is con- 
sistent, and is evidently the fruit of years of experience and earnest 
work, 

Non-CaTHOLIC. 


The modern effort to express in modern language the doctrines 
of Christian theology often produces works which win our whole- 
hearted sympathy. In details we are often compelled to disagree ; 
the scholastic theology will at times wish to suggest distinctions, 
that is, modifications of statements made and conclusions ex- 
pressed ; but it is much to feel that right-minded authors of other 
schools, with nothing to guide them but their own reasoning, 
should in the end be found defenders of Christian tradition, at 
least in its main essentials. Such is the first reflection one is in- 
clined to make after studying a work like The Infinity of God, by 
Canon Bertrand R. Brasnett (Longmans: 7s. 6d.). The author 
has set himself a difficult task; we may call it the handling of 
positive infinity in terms of the definitely finite. He discusses the 
Incarnation, and with it the Personality of Christ, keeping all the 
time in mind the question of Christ’s infinity ; when he concludes 
‘that viewed subjectively the religious life of Jesus is not infinite 
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but finite,’’ the Catholic theologian will wish that the word ‘‘sub- 
jectively’’ should be more clearly defined. 

In the same way, when he comes to the main part of his thesis, 
we are met with difficulties that clearer thought easily resolves. 
Thus when he says that it is ‘‘hard to think that a created being 
could sin infinitely against his Creator, for to be created is equiva- 
lent to being finite, and it is doubtful if a finite creature can per- 
form an infinite act,’’ we would reply: ‘‘The creature is finite, 
the act is finite, but the act, in so far as it is sin, must be measured 
not by him who commits it but by Him against whom it is com- 
mitted. I may kill a stranger; I may kill my own father; the 
deed may be the same, but the measure of the crime depends upon 
him who is the victim of my deed.’’ So we are constantly com- 
pelled to question conclusions through the whole course of his 
argument. It would be pleasant to point out our measure of 
agreement with the learned and devout Canon, but not to our 
purpose here since few of our readers will be his as well. 


HoMILETICAL. 


The name of Eckhart is one round which there is much con- 
troversy, though the tendency is more and more in his favour. 
It is true the list of condemned doctrines said to be found in his 
writings is formidable; but few of these seem to be found ex- 
plicitly in such of his works as are now extant, and perhaps one 
may say that it was the tendency of his teaching rather than the 
actual teaching itself that was condemned after his death. In 
Meister Eckhart’s Sermons, translated into English by Claud 
Field, M.A. (Allenson: 2s.), we have a selection of discourses 
which well illustrate both the mind of the great German contempla- 
tive, and the peculiar scholastic method which was so much in 
vogue in his day. The translator speaks of him as ‘‘ a forerunner 
of the Reformation’’; yet Eckhart formally withdrew whatever 
Holy Church might find heretical in his works, even before they 
were examined. 

A fourth edition of La Femme Chrétienne et Frangaise, Con- 
ferences by Mgr. Chapon, Bishop of Nice (Téqui : 10.00 fr.) seems 
to indicate the success of this book since its first appearance in 
1918. In ten conferences the author discusses the duty of woman 
in her relations with God, with the family, with the world _opt- 
side, and concludes with an ideal drawn in the person of St. Joan 
of Arc. This last discourse was delivered on the occasion: of the 
celebrations at Orleans when the Maid was beatified. The .con- 
ferences are at once vigorously practical and eloquent, ~8 


¢ t 
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LITERARY. 


The ability to appreciate the highly-coloured and: deeply-allusive 
poetry of Francis Thompson which Mlle. Agnes de la Gorce dis- 
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played in her French study of the poet issued last year, argued 
a profound acquaintance with English literature in general. And 
indeed one finds in her Francis Thompson (B.O. & W.: 5s.) an 
estimate of more than one of his contemporaries and predecessors, 
coupled with all the topical and personal knowledge necessary for 
a full understanding of his genius. The result is a valuable book 
which has been adequately translated by H. F. Kynaston-Snell. 


FICTION. 


Mrs. Helen Parry Eden may write very much, but she pub- 
lishes very little. One way of enhancing the value of a product 
is to make it scarce but, although no doubt the rarity of her books 
does increase our estimation of them, their value does not depend, 
to any large extent, on such a ruse. In November, 1913, we 
cordially welcomed her collection of poems—Bread and Circuses 
—and two other volumes of poetic narrative in June, 1919 and 
March, 1921 respectively: now we have a mixture of prose and 
poetry—Whistles of Silver and Other Stories (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee: $2.00)—wrought with consummate craft 
into a single whole, although the themes of the stories vary 
widely in place and time and epoch, for they are all bathed, whether 
whimsical, pathetic or humorous, in the single clear light of the 
living Catholic Faith, which is one, universal and eternal. Hence, 
as Mrs. Eden shows, the spirit of ancient Italy or France or Eng- 
land can best be recalled by the mind and heart that share it still. 
The little poems that preface most of the tales and exhibit all 
Mrs. Eden’s happy skill, foreshadow their contents or elaborate 
some incident in them. But in none are metrical skill and spiri- 
tual insight so pleasantly blended as in ‘‘A Dialogue of Devo- 
tion,’’ which is a treatise in brief on the way of salvation. Equally 
clever in their own line are the frequent illustrations from the 
pencil and brush of the author’s artist husband, which catch so 
aptly the atmosphere of the tales. 

The moral of the exciting detective story The Secret of the 
Zodiac, by Julian Sterne (Boswell Publishing Co., London: 
7s. 6d. n.), is the danger to Christian civilization of the subversive 
elements so active in the modern world, and the blindness and 
apathy of those politicians who should be the most zealous to re- 
press them. But, apart from this somewhat obvious powder, the 
jam of plot and counter-plot which out-Wallaces Wallace in in- 
genuity, carries the reader on breathless to a too-conclusive end- 
ing—the collapse of the present world-order which, since its 
authors are buried beneath the ruins, leaves humanity free to 
build it up anew. One item omitted from this melancholy fore- 
cast—the resilience and recuperative power of the Catholic Faith 
—happily vitiates its probability. 
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REPRINTS. 

The re-appearance of a book in a second and cheaper edition 
is an obvious testimony to its popularity, and at least a sugges- 
tion of its permanent value. That suggestion is a certainty in the 
case of those which we have now to record. Father Bede Jarrett’s 
A History of Europe (Sheed & Ward: now 5s. n.) succeeds in 
condensing a vast amount of matter whilst preserving due pro- 
portion of detail, nor does it make the common mistake of ignor- 
ing or minimizing the constant influence of the Catholic Church. 
The Age of the Gods (Sheed & Ward: 8s. 6d.), by Christopher 
Dawson, was hailed on its first appearance as ‘‘the best short 
account of our knowledge of pre-historic man that has so far been 
written.”’ Mrs. Margaret Yeo’s glowing account of St. Francis 
Xavier (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d.) should be brought everywhere 
to the notice of the young. Similarly, the liturgical revival will 
be immensely stimulated by Father Martindale’s fresh discussion 
of its language in The Words of the Missal (Sheed & Ward: 
3s. 6d.) which brings out the wealth of devotional meaning in 
what, to many, have become stereotyped phrases. In the same 
cheap edition, Abbot Butler’s Ways of Spiritual Life is available 
to show how many and well-tried are the methods of approach to 
God. 

The works of a genuine poet still inspired and writing his in- 
spirations, cannot, as yet, be gathered into a complete book, yet 
all will understand that the Collected Poems of G. K. Chesterton 
(7s. 6d. n.), which Messrs. Methuen have taken over from several 
previous publishers, fairly represent his output up to date. The 
volume is in a more handy format than were the collections pre- 
viously issued, and thus will become the desk- or pocket-com- 
panion of a greater number of lovers of literature. 
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BEAucHESNE, Paris. 

Ecrits spirituels du Pére Leonce de 
Grandmaison. Vol. I. Conferences. 
Pp. xvi. 330. Price, 20.00 fr. 


Browne & Notran, Dublin. 
The Ancient Land Tenures of Ire- 


land. By D. Coghlan. Pp. vii. 310. 
Price, 10s. 
Burns, Oates & WaASHBOURNE, 


London. 
Australia’s Debt to Irish Nation- 


builders. By P. S. Cleary. Pp. xiii. 
280. Price, 13s. 6d. In Christ. By 
Fr. Cuthbert. Pp. 213. Price, 5s. 


Fiddles of Lourdes. By John Gibbons. 
Pp. 153- Price, 3s. 6d. S. Thérése: 
the New Omen. By H. Petitot. Pp. 
x. 70. Price, 1s. 6d. Conversions to 
the Catholic Church. Compiled by 
M. Leahy. Pp. 127. Price, §s. 
Christianus. By Abbot Vonier. Pp. 
viii. 224. Price, 5s. 


CatHo.Lic UNIVERSITY Press, 
Washington. 

U.S. Ministers to the Papal States: 
Instructions, etc. Edited by L. F 
Stock, Ph.D. Pp. xxxix. 456. Price, 
$5.00. 
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Dent, London. 

Franciscan Rise and Fall. By 
Patrick Cowley, M.A. Pp. ix. 212. 
Price, 5s. n. 


DescLé&e DE Brouwer, Paris. 
Lettres a Veronique. By Leon Bloy. 
Pp. 112. Price, 13.50 fr. Treatise 
on the Accompaniment of Gregorian 
Chant. By Henry Potiron. Trans. 
by Ruth Gabain. Pp. 180. Price, 
5-60 fr. Marthe de Noaillat, 1865— 
1926. By Simone de Noaillat-Ponvert. 
Pp. xv. 382. Price, 15.00 fr. An- 
thologie Mystique. By Paul de Jaeher, 
S.J. Pp. 376. Price, 12.00 fr. Le 
Cardinal de Berulle. By Claude 
Taveau. Pp. 382. Price, 12.00 fr. 


Gitt & Son, Dublin. 

Christ in the World to-day. By 
Rev. Fergal McGrath, S.J. Pp. vi. 
122. Price, 2s. 


GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY, Rome. 
De Eudaimonia. Edited by J. B. 
Schuster, S.J. Pp. 54. Price, 4.00 1. 


Herrer, Cambridge. 
The Catholic Revival. 
Smith. Price, 6d. 


JosepH Wacner, New York. 

A Documentary History of the 
Catholic Church in U.S.A. (1784— 
1884). By Donald Shearer, O.M.Cap. 
Pp. xi. 413. 

La GéNERALE D’IMPRIMERIE, Brussels. 

Sa Majesté, la Presse! By G. 
Hoohnaert, S.J. Price, 3.00 fr. 


Las. or Psy. RESEARCH, London. 
Rudi Schneider. Pp. 31. Price, 


2s. n. 


By Rev. C. 


Lonemans, London. 

The Spirit of St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal. Trans. by the Sisters of the 
Visitation. Pp. vi. 466. Price, 
7s. 6d. n. The Principles of Logic. 
By G. A. Mace. Pp. xiii. 388. Price, 
12s. 6d. Sister Mary of St. Phillip. 
By a Sister of Notre Dame. Pp. xiv. 
342. Price, 7s. 6d. n. Eat, Drink 
and be Merry. By David Esdaile. 
Pp. 281. Price, 7s. 6d. n. God and 
the Astronomers. By Dean Inge. Pp. 
xiii. 308. Price, 12s. 6d. n. Essays 
in Irish Biography. By Professor 
Stockley. Pp. 191. Price, 6s. n. 


MAISON DE LA Bonne Presse, Paris. 

Almanach du Pélerin pour 1924— 
1934. Illus. Pp. 128. Price, 0.15 fr., 
and smaller calendar. Le Language 


des Lignes. By Robert Lambry. Pp. 
128. Price, 10.00 fr. 


METHUEN, London. 

The Collected Poems of G. K, 
Chesterton. Pp. vii. 404. Price, 
7s. 6d. n. ; 


Oxrorp UNiversity Press. 

The Martyrdom of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. By Mgr. A. S. Barnes. Pp. 
x. 184. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 


Pont. Instit. Origen. Stup., Rome. 

Die Gottheit Christi bei Afrahat, 
By I. O. De Urbina, S.J. Pp. 140, 
Price, 24.00 1. 


Sanps, London. 

The Eucharistic Triumph. By 
Jerome O'Callaghan, O.F.M. 
56. Price, 6d. Newman, Education 
and Ireland. By W. F. Stockley. Pp. 
218. Price, 3s. 6d. n. The Gaelic 
Sources of the Bronte Genius. By 
Cathal O'Byrne. Pp. 45. Price, 
2s. 6d. n. 


SHEED & Warp, London. 

The End of our Time. By Nicholas ~ 
Berdyaev. Pp. 258. Price, 6s. n. The ~ 
Words of the Missal. By C. C. Mar- 
tindale. Pp. 224. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 
Ways of Christian Life. By Abbot 
Butler. Pp. xii. 256. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 
St. Francis Xavier. By Margaret 
Yeo. Pp. viii. 325. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 
The Spirit of the Oxford Movement, 
By Christopher Dawson. Pp. xv. 
144. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 


Societa EpitricE p1 Novissima, 
Rome. 
Notes for Catholics Visiting Rome. 
By Rev. H. A. C. Connell. Pp. 68, 
Price, 2s. 


S.P.C.K., London. 
Militant Atheism. By Mgr. M. 
D’Herbigny. Pp. 80. Price, 1s. 


Vita E£ PENSIERO, Milan. 

Annibal Caro. By Fr. Francesco 
Sarri, O.F.M. Pp. 357. Price, 
25.00 1. 


' WasHBouRNE & Bocan, London. 


Mystical Flowers from Calvary; 
selected from St. Paul of the Cross. — 
By Padre Pacifico. Pp. 138. Price, 
3s. 6d. The Priest’s Companion. By — 
Rev. B. F. Marcetteau. Pp. xviii. ~ 
397- Price, 3s. 6d. The Art of Living © 
with God. By Most Rev. J. F. Busch. — 
Pp. 219. Price, 3s. 6d. Romewards. — 
By C. F. Eustace. Pp. xvi. Price, 
3s. 6d. 








